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Bias 


"C'est icy un Livre de mauvaise foy, Lecteur." It takes boldness to quote 
Montaigne backwards; we'll have that aplomb: bad faith is here 
proclaimed, assumed, reflected upon. 

It's no secret, especially to the professional linguist writing these lines, 
that the English language exists. It is spoken (as mother tongue or 
second language) by over a billion human beings; and so many others 
desire it, daubing their native speech with it. English dominates 
editorial production and the digital space of the Web. It's also a 
difficult idiom, easy to misspeak, full of peculiarities and customs. If 
reality is what you're up against, English is a bitter witness to the 
reality of language. 

Against all the evidence, however, we'll argue that there is no such 
thing as an "English" language, at least as textbooks and encyclopedias 
present it: a West Germanic language originating in northern Europe 
(Saxons) and developed in England.This notion of origin masksthe 
truth (and success) of the English language, which owes everything to 
its history For this winner of globalization is a motley collection of 
borrowings, a lexical Harlequin coat, a door benevolently open to all 
the words of the sea. Its flexibility and capacity for absorption are a 
virtue: English rarely lacks words to describe the world, because it has 
gleaned them here and there. As John Florio (who may well have 
written Shakespeare's plays) remarked in 1578: "Open a book and 
observe; you will not find four words together of true English." We'll 
go further: the true power of English and its universal prestige, its 
value, its ability to deal with everything, stem from its massive 


reliance on one particular language: French. 

Linguistics textbooks agree, with a touch of sourness when they're 
English: more than a third of vocabulary is of French origin; if we add 
words imitated from Latin, the 50% mark is passed. English, full of 
French, Norman and Latin, is more Romance than Germanic; the 
Saxon backbone is clothed in the rich, precious flesh of Romance. 
Beyond the numbers, it's important to understand that the French 
language has provided English with its color and originality, its price: 
an abstract vocabulary, the lexicon of commerce and administration, 
its terms of law and politics, etc., everything that has made it a 
sought-after, employed and esteemed international language.We won't 
shy away from asserting that English owes itsworldwideinfluenceto 
French; we'll argue that, through English, it's French that shines 
Georges Clemenceau, who spoke English, cultivated humor and 
practiced effrontery with ease, used to say: "The English language 
doesn't exist; it's mispronounced French." What's more, he was not 
short of reading material: in Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, Alexandre 
Dumas has d'Artagnan, on a secret mission to London, pronounce this 
definitive judgment: render to Dumas what belongs to Alexandre. But 
we also owe Clemenceau this peremptory assertion: "England is 
nothing but a French colony gone bad." Le Tigre has regaled us with 
so many brilliant words; we'll attribute to him, in the name of a 
shared bad faith of which this book is so proud, the formula that sums 
up our remarks. 

A variety of French sown and then bred in England has transmuted 
Anglo-Saxon, which has thus set out to conquer the world. We can be 
satisfied with this, and offer the English language our paternal 
sympathy. However, we regret that its triumph is now accompanied 
by a tendency towards minimalism: the invasive airport English is 
proving to be a singularly indigent French language. So we can't give 
it the thumbs-up or the thumbs-down, let alone endorse it. 

The global rise of English is a tribute to the French-speaking world, 
the payment of an age-old debt to our language. We have every reason 
to make the most constant and intrepid use of this universal and 
prodigal French language, as well as the highest regard for it. 


A little history 


That Old Anglo-Saxon, spoken in England since the st century, 
underwent a veritable transubstantiation into the French language 
from the 11th century onwards is based on well-known historical facts that 
nobody disputes. It is appropriate, at the outset of this work, to recall 
them in broad strokes: the framework will thus be established, from 
which we will not fail to escape as soon as possible. 

The francization of Anglo-Saxon is due to genuine colonization 
(1066-1260), followed by a period of use as a second language 
(1260-1400); it was completed by a prestigious ancestry (isth 
century-1945). 

Colonization began quite simply: with a Norman arrow penetrating 
Harold's eye. England and Normandy had been closely linked since the 
year 1000. King Edward the Confessor (1042-1066), grandson of a 
duke of Normandy, had been raised there. When he died without an 
heir, the throne fell to Harold, Earl of Wessex.But William, the 
powerful Duke of Normandy, who had been secretly encouraged by 
Edward,claimed the crown. Having raised an army, he landed in 
September 1066, meeting the opposing army at Hastings on October 
14. Harold was killed and his army routed; in December, William, 
now "The Conqueror", was crowned King of England. Norman 
colonization begins: William confiscates land, the property of nobles 
and ecclesiastical offices, and distributes them to his followers. A 
Norman aristocracy took the place of the Crown, bringing in 
merchants and craftsmen from the Continent, while the Anglo-Saxon 
people and their language suffered under the yoke. For more than a 


century, French was the mother tongue of the upper classes, and a 
brilliant literature was written in French, favored by the Plantagenets; 
exchanges with Normandy and France were constant, as evidenced by 
claims to the French throne. 

However, the loss of Normandy to the English crown (1204), the end 
of trade, rivalries and wars (including the Hundred Years' War), and 
the rise of English patriotic (and linguistic) sentiment led to a decline 
in the use of French, which was no longer a mother tongue. 
Nevertheless, in the isth and 14th centuries, it largely maintained and 
even strengthened its position as a second (learned) language in 
education, commerce and law. French was the language of culture, 
government, administration and justice, commerce and 
communication in English society: it was the vehicle for countless 
professions and activities.isth century until the end of the icth century, this 
official and common language slowly lost its uses and privilegesthen, 
the universal use of English took over. 

For four centuries, the imprint of French on this language was 
powerful and profound; the resulting francization is understandable. It 
is generally attributed to a socially hierarchical bilingualism; French 
provided Anglo-Saxon with a noble lexicon of high register. In the first 
chapter of Walter Scott's Ivanhoe (1819), the serf Wamba declares to 
his pig-keeper friend: 

"The ox is called ox when it's under the care of miserable serfs like 
you; but it becomes beef when it arrives before the honorable jaws 
destined to consume it. Likewise mynheer calve becomes monsieur le 
veau; it is Saxon as long as it needs care, and takes on a Norman name 
as soon as it can be eaten." 

Long before scholarly research into the history of the English 
language, Scott, opening a patriotic novel, had noted and deciphered 
the duality (ox/beef, calf/veal, pig/pork, etc.) of the English lexicon: 
the same animal is designated by a Saxon word when grazing in the 
meadow, by a French term when served at table. The French language 
of the nobility, writers, merchants and, later, jurists, came to settle in 
the heart of Anglo-Saxon. 

This is all the more true given that, while English was the dominant 


language from the 16th century onwards, it continued to benefit from the 
contribution of French, Europe's most prestigious language until the 
ith Century.A voluminous lexicon crossed the English Channel, in 
aflow that only really reversed itself after 1945 Today, we fear and 
denounce an "invasion" of Anglicisms; until the Liberation, or even the 
1960s, it was French that took pleasure in "invading" English. Or 
rather, it was French that was called upon to enrich an idiom that 
lacked terms in many fields: commerce, crafts, the army, the art of 
living, gallantry. Hundreds of words were imported. In theisth century, a 
gallomania that borrowed ballet, connoisseur, coquette, coterie, intrigue, 
soubrette, etc., triggered the fury of purists and defenders of the 
national idiom. In 1708, Daniel Defoe railed against the use of foreign 
words: 


"I cannot but think that the using and introducing of foreign terms of art or foreign words into 
speech while our language labours under no penury or scarcity of words is an intolerable 


grievance." (Essay upon Projects) 

Without realizing it, he uses a majority of French terms in his diatribe 
(we've italicized them). If you open an English-language novel, 
newspaper or blog today and count the number of terms originating 
from the continent, you'll easily verify this maxim: whoever speaks in 
English speaks largely in French. 

It's clear that the influence of French on English was one of the 
strongest: it's probably one of the most spectacular examples of one 
language holding sway over another. Without the Normans, English 
would be a second Dutch language today. 

In this book, we go one step further. Going beyond this generally 
accepted history, we adopt a different perspective. First, we'll show 
that the English language is French: for the most part, and in the ways 
that ensure its international preponderance. Then we'll take a fresh 
look at the historical reasons for the language's eminence as a French 
language, and establish quite simply that the French-speaking world 
was born in England in the 1300s. 


Chapter One 


English is (largely) 
of French 

"The trouble with the French is that they have no word for 
entrepreneur. This peremptory statement is attributed to U.S. President 
George W. Bush, blaming French economic incapacity. In the 
American president's language, "an entrepreneur’ expresses the 
dynamics of capitalism better than "a businessman"; an entrepreneur 
takes risks to set up a business, create jobs, make a profit: everything 
that the French, mired in routine and administration, in corporatism, 
can't do. President Bush seems to be unaware, however, that the word 
entrepreneur, emblematic of business English, is French. The anecdote, 
if true, is piquant; it shows the centrality of French vocabulary within 
the most modern Anglo-Saxon lexicon. 
The first contact with the English language gives the feeling of it; 
many words of common use show their origin, and especially with 
reading; for exampleage, advantage, air, approach, balance, beauty, 
blame, cage, chair,charge, chimney, cider, city, country, cruel, different, 
fine, flower, fruit, gain, guide, jolly, journey, judge, juice, just, language, 
lamp, large, marriage, money, niece, nourish, part, to pay, people, person, 
place, prince, profound, real, river, season, siege, sojourn, table, travel, use, 
vain, vice,etc. These terms prove Georges Clemenceau right. 
Conversely, we'll see in this book that very Saxon-sounding words that 
seem strictly indigenous, such as avoid, disease, endeavor, faith, fee, 
fuel, gown, plenty, poor, rob, rule, size, stay, very, wait, originate on the 
continent. English is woven with French. "My tailor is rich", the 
famous first sentence of L’anglais sans peine (Assimil, 1929) is half- 
French: the noun tailor and the adjective rich betray their origins; they 
also give the sentence its semantics. Our Oulipo friend Daniel Levin 
Becker has collected a number of French-English phrases for us, 
including : 
The judge, in her robes, regarded me with an air of reproach. 


Despite all my rage, I am still just a rat in a cage. 


The number confirms this impression: today's English contains over 


80,000 terms of French origin, the equivalent of a Petit Larousse. 
Middle English (the state of the English language from the Norman 
Conquest to the second half of the isth century) contains 10,000 French 
words, three-quarters of which are still in use.Later, 40% of the 
15,000 words inShakespeare's (from 1590 to 1613) are of French 
origin The same percentage can be found in the current English 
version of the Bible. The figures are stable; all in all, in order to 
measure an influence that lasted, let's remember, from 1066 to 1945, 
we agree on the following estimates: 


Origin of English vocabulary 
French 29 % 
Latin 29 % 
German 26 % 
Other 16% 


The English language is therefore predominantly (58%) "Romance". 
Quite apart from its quantitative impact, French has become a 
sovereign in the English language. Is it an "invasion", to use the term 
we use today to describe the influence of English on our language? A 
few facts suggest so: the colonization of land and goods was 
accompanied by the colonization of words. Over the course of the 
Middle Ages, French vocables eliminated living terms from Old 
English (the state of the language from the stn century to the Norman 
Conquest), in every field: Saxon chapman, "merchant", disappears from 
usage, to the benefit of French merchant, as does Old English léod(e), 
supplanted by French people; the many Old English vocables 
designating conflict (including the current orlege) are ousted by 
Norman war; Old English éam disappears before French uncle (the 
same goes for otherkinship terms, which give wayaunt, nephew, niece). 
Lexical pairs are undone, the second element being eliminated in favor 
of a borrowing. For example, the old link between a noun and its 
adjectival correspondent may be broken: mouth is now used as an 
adjective in oral French; similarly, town is used with urban, house with 
domestic, mind with mental. A verb no longer has its own derived noun: 
to owe now has French debt as its correspondent. 


French came to fill a language that lacked vocabulary. This 
contribution is immense, varied and decisive: Anthony Lacoudre, in 
his Incroyable histoire des mots francais en anglais, paints a vivid picture. 
We'll take a closer look at this influence. For each of the fields 
examined, a list will give the general impression; certain words will be 
clarified in brackets, others, worthy of interest, commented on below: 
this will be an opportunity to measure the French influence in 


concrete terms, and to get a first idea of the paths it has followed. 
English vocabulary 


Since French influence began with Norman colonization, and in 
particular with the substitution of one aristocracy for another,it's not 
surprising that English noble vocabulary is French: 

Nobility: baron, baronet, count, countess, court, crown (fr. couronne), 
duchess, duke, esquire, majesty, monarch, monarchy, noble, nobility, peer 
(fr. pair), prince, realm (a. fr. realme, frm. royaume), regent, reign, royal, 
sire, sovereign, throne, vassal, viscount. 

Esquire'Sir", from a. n. esquier, a variant of a. fr. escuyer, from escu, 
"shield": originally the young man who carries the knight's shield. 
English has retained the medieval Norman form (with i). 

The vocabulary of the nobility is French: earl, king, kingdom, knight, 
lord and queen are the only exceptions. We know that the British 
monarchy still bears the stamp of its Francophonie. "Honni soit qui 
mal y pense" is the motto of the Order of the Garter, created in 1348 
by King Edward III, who was not afraid to wear the garter that the 
Countess of Salisbury had lost while dancing; "Dieu et mon droit" is 
the battle cry on the arms of a monarch who approves the bills of 
parliament with the formula "Le Roi le veult", and so on. Some titles, 
such as Prince Regent, Princess Royal, still use the French postposition 
of the adjective. 

Feudalism expressed itself in French; it fertilized the English language: 
Feudalism: chivalry, homage, liege, peasant, poor, suzerain, tenant, 
vassal, villain. 

Poor"poor", from A. n. poure, var. of A. fr. povre (fr. m. pauvre), from 
Latin pauper. 


Villain"peasant of low status", from A. fr. vilain, "habitant de la 
compagne", from Latin villa, "farm". English retained the original 
meaning of vilain, which quickly took on pejorative moral and 
physical values in French. 

More generally, the medieval vocabulary of administration, politics, 
justice, etc., was French; it remained so, reinforced by new borrowings 
during the Renaissance. 

Government: authority, baillif (fr. bailli), council (fr. conseil), country 
(fr. contrée), government, mayor (fr. maire), obey, parliament, people (fr. 
peuple), rule, state (fr. Etat), treaty. 

Parliament"parlement", from A. fr. parlement, "conversation", then 
"deliberative assembly", from the verb parler.In English, the term was 
used to designate a legislative body: it came to mean a legislative 
assembly, then a meeting of the House of Lords and the House 
ofCommons In Frenchparlement referred to a judicial body: until the 
Revolution, a Parlement was a sovereign court of justice. In the 19m 
century, French adopted the English meaning, "assembly holding 
legislative power". The current word parlement is therefore both an 
Anglicism and an old French word. 

Rule(verb), "to command", from A. fr. riule, "rule", from Latin regula. 
English has retained the medieval word, eliminated from French by 
the form régle, copied from Latin. 

This vast institutional domain includes : 

Art of war: admiral, armour (fr. armure), army, artillery, battalion, 
battle (fr. bataille), captain, cavalry, colonel, combat, defense, dungeon, 
garrison (fr. garnison), general, infantry, lieutenant, navy, peace, rampart, 
regiment, sergeant, troops, war. 

Navy"marine", from A. fr. navie, from Latin plural navia, from navis, 
"boat", which gave nef. Navie has disappeared from French, replaced 
by flotte and marine. 

Peace"peace", from the French a. pais (fr. m. paix), from the Latin 
pacem. English still pronounces the final consonant of the a. fr. pais. 
War'war", from a. n. warre, var. of a. fr. guerre, from a germ. werra. 
The English word war has two Norman phonetic features (which we'll 
see later): the initialfor fr. g, the opening of the vowel e in a by the 


consonant r. 

Note thatwarandpeaceare both French words; the former is Norman. 
Eglise : abbey, benediction, bible, cardinal, cathedral, clergy, cloister (fr. 
cloitre), confession, convent (fr. couvent), diocese, divine, faith, friar, mass 
(fr. messe), paradise, parish, prayer (fr. priére), preach (fr. précher), priest 
(fr. prétre), religion, repent, sacrament, saint, sermon, temple, vicar. 
FaithA. fr. feid, from Latin fides. Feid became foi through the evolution 
of the ei group into oi, and the disappearance of the final d, which for 
a time was pronounced with the tongue between the teeth. Today's 
English pronunciation bears witness to this medieval pronunciation. 
Friara Norman variant of a. fr. frére. In Norman, the consonant r 
opens the preceding vowel e into a: mar for mer, Piarrot for Pierrot; 
frére became friare, which gave rise to the English friar. 

Parish"parish", from A. n. paroche, variant of A. fr. paroisse. In 
Norman, the -ss- group is pronounced -ch-. 

Justice : accuse, advocate, appeal, arrest, arson, assizes, attorney, 
burglar, claim, clerk, court, crime, damage (fr. dommage), deliberation, 
evidence, heir, felon, judge, jury, justice, larceny (fr. larcin), magistrate, 
pardon, plead (fr. plaider),, prison, sentence, slander, treason, tribunal, 
victim. 

Arson"arson", from A. fr. arson, with the same meaning, made from 
the past participle ars of the verb ardoir, "to burn", from Latin ardere. 
Attorney'avocat", from A. fr. atorné, "appointed" then "who represents 
before a judge". Atorné was the past participle of the verb atorner, 
from a + torner, "to put in a state", hence "to appoint, mandate". 
Burglar"burglar", from a. n. burgler, "burglar", var. from a. fr. burgier, 
same meaning, deverbal of burgier, "to plunder", from a Low Latin 
furicare, "to strike", with change of initial. 

Claim(verb), "to claim", from A. fr. clamer, "to cite in court", from 
medieval Latin clamare, "to appeal to an authority". English retains the 
ancient use of a verb that in French took on the meaning of classical 
Latin, "to cry out in a loud voice". 

Evidenceborrowed (with its meaning) from the French a. évidence, 
from a Latin evidentia derived from evidens, "which can be seen from a 
distance". However, in the ith century, the English word evidence came 


to mean "information establishing a fact in an investigation"; hence the 
current use of "preuve". 

Heir"heir", from A. fr. heir, with the same meaning, from a Low Latin 
herem (Classical Latinheredem). The a. fr. heir became hoir, before 
being replaced (around 1300) by héritier. Hoir survives only in legal 
French. 

Jurya. fr. jurée, "oath", those assembled to investigate or adjudicate 
being bound by an oath. The English word jury was borrowed from 
French law at the end of the 16th century; an old French word made a 
comeback. 

Pledge"surety, promise", from A. fr. plege, with the same meaning, 
from Low Latin plebium, from germ. plegan, with the same meaning. In 
French, the word, in the form pleige and with the meaning "qui sert de 
caution" ("who serves as surety"), is no longer used except in 
connection with ancient law; it is common in English, with the new 
and proper meaning of "promise, commitment". 

Slander'defamation", from a. fr. (and fr. m.) esclandre, from Latin 
scandalum, "trap" (which also gave scandal by scholarly calque). 
English retained the medieval meaning derived from "slander", by 
dropping the initial (linguists call this apheresis): esclandre >. This 
disappearance of the word's initial is systematic, and will be examined 
below. 

the philologist Mildred K. Pope humorously remarked, "when it comes 
to justiceand the police, only thegallows is an English institution". 

Tax is a case in point: 

Tax administration: chancellor, budget, control, exchequer, revenue, 
tax, treasury. 

Exchequer"chessboard, ministry of finance", from a. fr. eschequier (fr. 
échiquier), derived from the word chess. Eschequier, "chess game", was 
used to describe any surface made of contiguous squares, such as the 
squared mats on which medieval bankers kept their accounts; hence 
the use, in Normandy and later in England, in the sense of "royal 
treasury". The English Chancellor of the Exchequer has retained this 
medieval meaning. 

These administrative terms are ancient borrowings. Over the following 


centuries, the English political language drew on French vocabulary 
(constitution, democracy, election, minister, motion, petition, etc.; vote was 
copied in the 16th century from the Latin votum, "vow"). The British 
parliamentary lexicon was adopted in the 1sth century by the philosophers 
of the Enlightenment, then by the Revolution. These Anglicisms, 
which came to equip French political thought and action, were in fact 
native vocabulary. 

The Norman aristocracy had encouraged trade, and the effect was felt: 
Commerce: barber, bargain, butcher, butler, caterer, debt, grocer, 
merchant, money, pay, shop, store, tailor. 

Bargain(verb), "to haggle", from A. fr. bargainier, "to haggle", then "to 
hesitate", of disputed Germanic origin. In France, the verb is found 
only in the locution sans barguigner, "without hesitating"; it has 
remained frequent in Canada (barguiner) in the sense of "to haggle". 
Cater(verb), "to provide, to feed", derived (with apheresis) from a. n. 
acater, var. of a. fr. acheter, from a Latin accaptare, "to procure". The 
English meaning probably comes from caterer, derived (by apheresis) 
from the a. n. acatour, meaning "one who buys provisions in order to 
supply them to others". 

Grocer"grocer", from a. n. grosser, var. of a. fr. grossier, "wholesale 
grocer", derived from gros. 

Shop"boutique", from a. fr. eschoppe (fr. m. échoppe), from Dutch 
schoppe, with the same meaning. The English word results from a drop 
in the initial (apheresis): échoppe > shop. 

Store"provisions, store", from A. fr. estore, "provisions", deverbal of 
estaurer, "to renew", from Latin instaurdre, of the same meaning. 
Falling initial: estore > store. 

Later came terms copied from Latin or learned French to form an 
economic vocabulary: 

Economy : commerce, economy, entrepreneur, enterprise, finance, 
inflation, recession, speculation. 

On the other hand, there are few borrowings in the agricultural sector 
(with the exception of farm, from the French ferme), fishing and 
shipping, sectors left to the Saxon people. 

Beyond the management of people and goods, and going beyond the 


medieval period, several fields show a very strong French influence on 
the English lexicon. 

Nourriture : appetite, bacon, beef, boil (fr. bouillir), cellar (fr. cellier), 
claret, dinner, feast, flour, fry (fr. frire), goblet, grape, mackerel (fr. 
maquereau), mince, mushroom, mustard, mutton, oil, plate, pork, porridge, 
roast (fr. rétir), salad, salmon, sauce, sausage, soup, stew, stout, sugar (fr. 
sucre), supper, taste, toast, veal. 

Clareta. fr. (vin) clairet, "wine flavored with honey and spices". In 
English, the word designated red wine, then Bordeaux, produced in 
Aquitaine, long an English possession. 

Flour'farine", from A. fr. fleur, "powder from the milling of wheat", 
from Latin florem, "flower, finest part". French, which has adopted 
farine, now knowsonly the locutionla fine fleur; English is conservative. 
Mince(verb), "to chop", from a. fr. mincier, "to cut into small (thin) 
pieces", from a Latin minutiare, derived from minutus "menu". Mincier 
has survived in French in its derivative émincer. 
Mushroom'"champignon", from a. n. mousheron, a variant of fr. 
mousseron, from Low Latin mussario: the Norman -ch- group 
corresponds to the French -ss-. We can see that the general English 
term for mushroom comes from a French word for a particular 
cryptogam, the mousseron. 

Oil"olive oil", from A. n. olie, var. of A. fr. oile, from Latin oleum, with 
the same meaning. English retains the ancient form of the word, 
which became uile then huile in the 13: century. 

Plate"plate", from A. fr. plate, "flat-bottomed piece of crockery", from 
Latin plattus, "flat". English reflects the collective practice of the 
medieval meal: people ate from the same plate. French followed the 
evolution of table manners, adopting assiette, from asseoir, "situation of 
a guest at table", then "dish in which he is served". 

Porridge'cereal porridge", from a. fr. pottage, "potted food". The Old 
English form porredge suggests a cross with porée, "leek 
soup",derivedpoireau. The Anglicism porridge, borrowed by French in 
the 19m century, marks the return of an old word. 

Roast beefcomposed of the adjective roast, derived from the past 
participle of the medieval French verb rostir, and the noun beef, from 


the a. fr. buef, "beef". 

Stew'stew" from a. fr. estuver (fr. m. étuver), from a Latin extupare, 
from extupa, "steam bath". English French gave it the meaning of "to 
stew slowly" (14th century), which passed into English (isth century), 
hence the deverbalstew'ragout" (sth century). 

Stout"dark beer", from the English adjectivestout'robust", from A. fr. 
estout "bold", from germ. stolt, with the same meaning. 

Taste(verb), "to taste, to have a flavor", from A. fr. taster (fr. m. tdter), 
from Latin taxare, "to touch strongly". As early as the 12th century, taster 
took on the meaning of "to taste", preserved intasteand in English. 
However, only this language developed (in the 16th century) the 
meaning "to have a flavor". 

Toast"slice of toasted bread", from A. fr. tostée, derived from the verb 
toaster, "to toast", from the past participle tostus of the Latin torrere, 
with the same meaning. In the isth centwy, English developed the 
meaning of "to drink to health", by comparing, it is said, the person 
greeted (and loved) with the (soft) slice of bread dipped in hiswine. 
The explanation is not very convincing, but there is no other.Toast 
then became a double Anglicism, borrowed by the French from 
libation in the isth century, and from "tranche de pain de mie grillée" at 
the end of the 19th century. In Quebec, we call it rétie, and that's fine. 
Clothing: blue, brown, button, coat, collar, denim, diamond, dress, 
embroidery, fashion, frock, gown, jewel, pear, dress, satin, wardrobe. 
Coat'coat", from a. fr. cote, "tunic", from a germ. kotta. The fr. cotte is 
out of use (except cotte de mailles). 

Dress(verb), "to dress", from a. fr. dresser, "to direct" then "to equip", 
from a Low Latin directiare, "to align", from directus, "right". English 
specialized the verb, and derived dress, "robe, habit", in the i7m 
century. 

Fashion"mode", from a. n. fashon, var. of a. fr. facon, from Latin 
factionem, "way of doing" (from facere, "to do"). Norman pronounces - 
ch- for French -ss-. English developed the specific meaning of "fashion" 
in the isth century. 

Gown'"robe", from A. fr. gonne, "tunique", from a Low Latin gunna, 
"skin garment" (which also gave rise to the common Italian gonna, 


"skirt"). The word has disappeared from common French. Gone is still 
usedin the Lyonnais dialect to designate a young child, who was 
oftenmal goné, "badly dressed", from the verb goner, "to dress without 
taste". 

Jewel'"precious stone", from A. n. juel, var. of A. fr. joel, "jewel", 
probably derived from jeu. English has preserved the old form of the 
word, which has been remade in French on its plural joyaux. 
Domestic life: apron, blanket, chair, curtain (fr. courtine), closet, 
cushion, lamp, pantry, towel. 

Apron"apron", from a. fr. naperon (fr. m. napperon), derived from 
nappe. The form apron, which derives from aperon, is the result of an 
incorrect break with the article (un naperon > un aperon), which is 
common in island French and specific to the latter. 
Blanket'couverture", from a. n. blankette, var. of a. fr. blanchette, from 
blanc. Norman pronounces k for ch. The original meaning "piece of 
white wool" became specialized in English French as "blanket". 
Chair'chaise", from A. fr. chaiere, "chaise", from Latin cathedra. English 
has retained the original meaning of the word. For everyday use, 
French adopted a dialectal pronunciation from central France (r 
becoming z: chaire > chaise) and specialized chaire to designate an 
honorary seat. 

Closet'closet", from A. fr. closet, "small enclosure", then "private 
room", diminutive of clos. The word has disappeared from French, 
except in the Anglicismwater-closet. 

Cushion"coussin", from a. n. couchin, var. of a. fr. cuissin (fr. m. 
coussin), from a Latin coxinus, "which supports the hip (coxa)". 
Norman pronounces -ch- for French -ss-. 

Pantry"garde-manger", from A. fr. paneterie, "place where bread is 
kept", derived from bread. The French word, technique, is only used in 
convents and barracks. 

Towel'serviette", from A. fr. toaille, "towel, tablecloth", from a germ. 
thwahlja with the same meaning. Toaille, now touaille, was commonly 
used until the early 17th centuy, then regionally and/or specifically 
(church ornament, women's headdress) before disappearing in the 19th 
century. English has retained the medieval pronunciation (touelle) of 


the word. 

Science : arithmetic, astronomy, laboratory, logic, paper, physics, preface, 
radiation, science, story, study. 

Story"narrative", derived (with apheresis, dropping the initial) from a. 
n. estorie, var. of a. fr. estoire, from Latin historia. To designate the 
discipline of history, English (isth century) copied history from Latin 
historia. 


Study'"study", from A. fr. estudie, from the plural studia of Latin 
studium. English has retained (by abbreviating the initial) the 
medieval form estudie, which French has remade as étude. 

Medicine: anatomy, constipation, cure, depression, disease, doctor, drug, 
hospital, infection, inflammation, injection, poison, remedy, stomach, 
surgeon, symptom, vaccine 

Cure'"remedy", from A. fr. cure, "soin", from Latin cura, with the same 
meaning. From the 13in century onwards, the word cure (except in the 
expression n'avoir cure de) was used mainly in the medical sense of 
"treatment". In French, the term became specialized in the 19th century to 
designate treatment in a spa: suivre une cure. 

Disease'disease", from A. fr. desaise, derived from the negative suffix 
des and the word aise, from a Low Latin adjacens. 

Surgeon'surgeon", from a. n. surgien, var. of a. fr. serurgien (fr. m. 
chirurgien), derived from cirurgie (fr. m. chirurgie), from Greek 
kheirourgia, "work of the hand", via Latin. English kept the medieval 
forms with initial s, which French remade into ch in the ieth century. 
Art: architecture, art, baroque, conversation, culture, dance, music, 
sculpture. 

The French lexical contribution covers a wide range of sectors. Let's 
take a look at two examples. Animals, first of all: an old Saxon stock 
of familiar animals has been eliminated. 

Animals: eagle, buzzard, falcon, lizard, quail, rabbit, salmon, squirrel, 
viper. 

Rabbit'rabbit", from a. n. rabotte, with the same meaning, from Dutch 
robbe, with the same meaning (which also gave rabouillére, "rabbit 


hole"). In French, since the 14th century, the masculine rabot has been used 
as a metaphor for a carpentry tool. The rabot and Mr Rabbit are 
therefore cousins... 

Squirrelfrom a. n. esquirel, var. of a. fr. esquireul (fr. m. écureuil), from 
a Low Latin scuriolus. Passage to English with drop of initial 
(apheresis): esquirel > squirrel. 

We'd also like to mention the... insults and depreciatory terms, which 
were notably taken from French: 

Insults: bastard, brute, coward, cretin, idiot, imbecile, rascal, poltroon, 
scoundrel, stupid. 

Coward'"coward", from A. fr. coard (fr. m. couard), with the same 
meaning, derived from coe, "tail": "who has his tail down, because of 
fear". English has retained the medieval form of the word. 
Rascal'rascal", from a. n. rascaille (fr. m. racaille), derived from a 
Norman verb rasquer, "to be violent and noisy", from a Low Latin 
rasicare, "to shave, to make great gestures". English has retained the 
Norman form. 

Scoundrel'rascal", from A. fr. esconderel, with the same meaning, from 
the verb escondre, "to hide", from a Latin excondere, with the same 
meaning. English has retained the medieval French word, which has 
disappeared from the modern language. 

When it hasn't eliminated the word of Germanic origin, French has 
provided the English language with a second lexicon, which makes it 


so rich. 
English synonymy is French 


English is praised for the abundance of its lexicon, as evidenced by the 
size of its dictionaries: the Oxford English Dictionary lists 200,000 
terms, 170,000 of which are in use, twice as many as a standard 
French dictionary.It owes thispropertymainly to the French language, 
which translates into an impressive synonymy that English-speaking 
writers make the most To designate a person, an object or an idea, this 
idiom frequently offers two terms, one of Germanic origin, the other 
of French origin. They coexist in the lexicon, but are not equivalent. 

Thanks to the English language, synonymy is a fiction. There is never 


complete similarity between two terms; always operating by contrast, 
language attributes distinct meanings, divergent uses and dissimilar 
values to different signifiers. The French language is not devoid 
(absolute lack), dépourvue (lack of what is necessary), privée (lack of 
what is expected), dépouillée (lack of what was possessed) of good 
examples of synonymy, always partial. English provides a good 
illustration, often establishing a hierarchy of values between Saxon 
and French words. For example, the verbs to begin and to commence. 
"The recital began ten minutes ago" is factual and commonplace ("Le 
récital a commencé il y a dix minutes"); "the recital commenced ten 
minutes ago" is of a higher register ("Le récital a débuté il y a dix 
minutes"). This difference, which Walter Scott's character, a breeder of 
pigs for pork-eating princes, saw clearly, is general; we'll formalize it as 
follows, using the example of verbs: 


SHimenc brigigin 

Frequentrequentenbinhd, tineatbertante 
Tio abkmand 
Teo leary 
Tt Ipuyrchase 
Tro lroidetruct 
To dintish 
Tio fieedrish 
Tio fpagion 
Te gownnue 
Tw mreebunter 
Teo seeitch 
Tew sethd 
Tt trartanerce 
Teo Wesiire 
To Wishdgaye 
We can see the semantic work done by the language: the verb to ask, 
for example, designates a request, and to demand, a requirement. The 
same applies to adjectives (deep/profound; mild/gentle; wild/savage) 
and nouns (fiend/enemy; grave/tomb): they differ in use or register. To 
express the absence of constraint in English, we can choose an 


expression with a concrete meaning, designating what we are fighting 
for (Saxon freedom), or an abstract, legal designation (French liberty). 
The joint use of the two terms, practised in the Middle Ages for 
reasons of comprehension (the Germanic word glossing the French 
term), has become a linguistic habit, a formula (lord and master, goods 
and chattels, my last will and testament), or even a stylistic trick, like 
Shakespeare'sby leave andpermission The French language has provided 
English with the usual high-status lexical option. 

Scholarly borrowings from Latin constitute an additional layer of 
eminent and noble vocabulary. English can therefore play on three 
registers: concrete (Saxon), abstract (French), noble (Latin). 
Adjectives, nouns and verbs are all involved. Thus, "exhausted" can be 
said : 


Weadliguisted 
Courage" will have three expressions: 


bfacachitegibe 

Likewise "the fact of residing": 

toocinmbiteit 

Writers play with it, pedants abuse it, and the language draws prestige 
from it, which it owes to the quality of its borrowings: Romanity has 
given English its letters of nobility. 

It also gave him access to abstract thought and its expression. In 
conclusion, we'd like to take the liberty of quoting Ferdinand Mossé, 
historian of the English language, at length about the massive 
borrowings from French that this language made during the 14h 
century. The great master of English studies, an accurate philologist, 
was not known as a facetious cocardier: 


At the same time [14th century], abstract terms began to appear. The whole vocabulary of 
intellectual and moral life was borrowed from French, and it was very extensive. To give an 
idea, here are some of the -tion words first found in Chaucer: admonition, consideration, 
consolation, continuation, deliberation, dissimulation, duration, estimation, exaltation, examination, 


habitation, humiliation, impression, information, interrogation, introduction, mortification, motion, 


mutation, notification, operation, participation, perturbation, progression, reflection, submission, 
supplication. So French will have been the link that binds English to Mediterranean 
civilization, to Greco-Latin thought, and when, with the help of printing and education, this 
vocabulary becomes that of every cultivated Briton, it can be said that it is with the help of 
French words that Englishmen will express their ideas: there is no influence that can go 
further. 


1. a. n. = old Norman; a. fr. = old French; fr.m. = modern French; germ. = Germanic. 


Chapter IT 


In English fabric, 
a French weft 

John Orr, the great British expert on the relationship between English 
and French, reminded us: "What seems most homemade in the fabric 
of our language is actually French in texture." We'll give you an idea 
of this in this chapter, whose inevitably technical nature we apologize 
for. 
So far, we've been talking about the vocabulary (nouns, adjectives, 
verbs) that has enriched the English language: a layer of words added 
to the old Saxon fund, giving flesh to the skeleton of the language. 
One might think that the English backbone, its primordial structure, is 
Germanic, and conclude that the French contribution is superficial. 
This was the view of French language historian Ferdinand Brunot, 
who wrote at the time of the Entente Cordiale: 
Auxiliary verbs, articles, pronouns, prepositions, number nouns and 
conjunctions belong almost without exception to the old Germanic 
stock, and these are theessential elementsof the language, around 
which the rest is merely agglomerated 
Certainly, but the French influence was not limited, so to speak, to a 
huge lexicon; it penetrated deeper, into the frozen and the 
grammatical. 


English speaks in French locutions 


This can be seen by examining what is solidified in the language: 
ready-made expressions, locutions, proverbs. 

Nothing could be more formally British than the dignified "How do 
you do? This French equivalent, "Ravi de faire votre connaissance", 
originally had the literal meaning of "Comment allez-vous?" (today's 
English expresses it as "How are you?"). Etymological dictionaries of 
English tell us that the expression "How do you do?" has been 
common since the isth century, attested as early as the istn. In that 
language, the verb faire had, by derivation, the general meaning of "to 
carry, to go". Hence its use in questions, with the verb introduced by 


the adverb comment : 
... by asking her how her lord was doing ("comment allait son mari"; Gérard de Nevers, 15th 


century). 


The invaluable Anglo-Norman Dictionary, available online, informs us 
that this formula was alive and well in written French in England as 
early as the 13th century: 


E querez d'eus coment vos genz le funt (Ask them how your people are doing"; Walter of 
Henley, 13th). 


Et coment le fait vos maistre? (Jean Gessler, Maniére de langage, xIve). 

The last quotation is worthy of note; it comes from a late 14th-century 
Manieére de langage, a manual providing English language learners with 
conversational models. "Comment le faire" was therefore in common 
use in island French at the time when "How do you do?" is first 
attested. Clearly, the latter is a calque. 

This is not an isolated case. Two English-speaking linguists, Anton A. 
Prins and John Orr, have devoted a book to the subject, identifying a 
total of over six hundred locutions, expressions and frozen formulas 
that are widely attested in Old French, from which they clearly 
originate. The range of borrowings is vast, from the verbal 
construction (to send after/for comes from the French a. mander aprés/ 
pour), the nominal group (the most part comes from the French a. la 
plus part), to the actual formula: for example, the English "Let it be!" 
takes up a formulation present as early as La Chanson de Roland (11th 
century): 

"Laissiez ¢o ester!" dist Marsilies li reis ("Leave it all", says King Marsile) 

This influence is systematic. It's reasonable to assume that many 
unknown Old English locutions, which appeared from the 14th century 
onwards, originated by copying medieval French locutions that had 
already been widely attested. In the nominal domain, for example, 
English expressions introduced by the preposition in are attested 
calques of French: 


In aid; in any case; in brief; in case that; in common; in conclusion; in consideration of; in detail; in 
exchange; in favour of; in the flower of one’s age; in general; in haste; in honour of; in lieu of; in a 


manner; in vain. 


In the verbal domain, let's mention, by way of illustration, the 
locutions formed on the verb to take; they take up common medieval 
French constructions: 

To take: in account; advantage; benefit of; care; counsel; effect; end; example; flight; for granted; 
heart; heed; leave; offense; part; pity; place; pleasure in; vengeance. 

There is therefore good reason to reverse the perspective. With his 
Dictionnaire des expressions et tournures calquées sur l'anglais, Quebec 
linguist Michel Parmentier has done a useful job.The pressure of 
English on Canadian French, viabilingualism, has multiplied the 
number of copies. Many of them are abusive, in the sense that, 
according to Parmentier, they compete with old, transparent and 
common French expressions, when they don't verge on gibberish. 
These timely reminders of the importance of language are to be 
welcomed.better to sayse mettre en gréve (to go on strike) rather than 
aller en gréve (to go on strike); avoir le cafard and not avoir les bleus (to 
have the blues); se couvrir de ridicule instead of faire un fou de soi (to 
make a fool of oneself). However, the author, keen to detect the 
slightest similarity with English, classifies any formally similar French 
expression as an imitation. For example, he rejects the expression 
prendre avantage de, which he considers to be distinct from to take 
advantage of, inviting us to use profiter de, se prévaloir de, tirer profit de. 
The locution is, however, common in Old French; in a text written in 
England around 1310, we read: 


Vous poez par respouns prendre avantage par la ("By answering, you can take advantage", 
Year Books of Edward II) 


With all due respect to Michel Parmentier, we can't help but notice the 
abundance of... reverse calques in the margins of his dictionary. Etre 
en amour avec, pour le bénéfice de, c'est a son crédit, jouer pour la galerie 
(i.e. for the audience at the jeu de paume), etc., were originally 
common expressions in Old French, from which the English language 
took them.TheQuebeclinguistwill agree: it's reassuring, when 
examining his locutions and expressions, to note once again how 
much the English language originated in French 


What about grammar? 


Can we go any deeper? It takes confidence, because few have 
ventured deeper, convinced as Ferdinand Brunot was that the solid 
Saxon backbone resisted the Norman invasion. It's true that languages 
mainly borrow words, but English owes French several ways of 
constructing them. 

English morphology (i.e. word form: construction, plural, etc.) was not 
impervious to French influence. In some cases, the latter came to 
support an evolution that had already begun or could be predicted. 
Old English had two plurals, one with the suffix -en (which has left 
some traces: child/children, ox/oxen), the other with the final 
consonant -s. The second, simpler, soon extended its field of use, 
revealing the effect of a natural tendency towards simplification. Its 
victory, however, in the opinion of English language historians, is due 
to the decisive influence of French, which constructs plurals with an -s 
(with the exception of a few plurals with -x, a graphic variant). 
Linguists note that change in a language is often "polygenetic", 
involving both internal and external factors; here we have a textbook 
case. 

The same phenomenon is found in the construction of nouns, 
usingprefixes (the initial element in the formation of a word) and 
suffixes (the final element in the formation of a word). Old English had 
a prefix a-, a reduced form of the preposition on, which formed many 
terms: aback, alive, asleep and so on. It was joined by the French 
prepositions ad and en (weakened to a), which became a prefix in 
English, enabling the construction of new terms: aboard (fr. a bord), 
across (fr. en croix), around (fr. en rond), etc. This explains the 
productivity of this prefix in English, and the resulting abundance of 
vocabulary. In other cases, French ancestry alone has played a role, 
with English morphology becoming more Frenchized. This is a 
"monogenetic" change. Many Old English prefixes have disappeared, 
to be replaced by French (or Latin) elements, which have since 
governed neology. Thus dis- (disobey, dispraise), in-/im- (ineffable, 
impossible), en- (engender) have become English prefixes. The same 
applies to suffixes: their effect is spectacular. French elements are 
added to terms of Saxon origin to form new English words. The 


phenomenon, which is extensive, is one of the features of the English 


lexicon, which is singularly hybrid. Between the 12th and 15th centuries : 
Suffix -ry (fr. -rie): husbandry, yeomanry, outlawry 

Suffix -ess (fr. -esse): goddess, murderess, slayeress, sheperdess 

Suffix -age (fr. -age): leakage, steerage, barnage 

Suffix -ance (fr. -ance): furtherance, hindrance 

Suffix -able (fr. -able): eatable 


The adjective eatable is representative of the hybridity that 
accompanies English morphology. It easily shapes terms from 
heterogeneous elements, in every sense: Saxon base + French suffix 
(as we've just seen); French base + Saxon suffix (beautiful, falsehood), 
Saxon prefix + French base (uneasy, overcharge), Saxon prefix + 
French base + Saxon suffix (undoubtedly), etc. This lexical 
crossbreeding phenomenon goes beyond suffix derivation. This 
phenomenon of lexical crossbreeding goes beyond derivation by 
suffix; compound words are made up of Saxon and French elements: 
ice cream (fr. créme), life guard (fr. garde); French and Saxon: frying (fr. 
frire) pan, jellyfish (fr. gelée). Let's add a few perfectly English 
compound nouns, formed in that language from two French words: 
grapefruit (fr. grappe et fruit), mailorder (fr. malle et ordre), marketplace 
(normand market, fr. place). Hybridization is widespread: "Nothing 
could better demonstrate the interpenetration of two languages", 
writes Fernand Mossé. 

When it comes to syntax (i.e. sentence construction), historians of the 
English language, mainly British, have their reservations. For them, 
Norman conquest or not, the evolution of syntax from Old to Middle 
English would have been the same: the Saxon framework is intact, and 
so, no doubt, is honor. And yet...We can't help thinking that the word 
order14th-century Englishfor example, is closer to French than to Old 
English: just look at Geoffrey Chaucer (14th) and Beowulf (sth-10tn) side by 
side. Phrases in today's English and French are not fundamentally 
dissimilar, a fact that no doubt owes neither to common Indo- 
European identity nor to chance. 

What is certain and demonstrable, however, is the effect of French in 
several areas of this syntax. 


To construct a sentence, you need elements. Contrary to Brunot's 
assertion, a French influence is clearly identifiable. For example: 
Pronouns. 

The old singular personal pronouns thee and thou have disappeared, to 
be replaced by the plural pronouns yee and you, modeled on the 
French vous. The old indefinite pronoun man was replaced by the 
pronoun one ("one doesn't do that"), copied exactly from French on. 
Finally, Old French also used the word corps as a pronoun: mes cors 
("my body") was equivalent to moi. Middle English uses my body in the 
same way ("moi"), which was used to construct the indefinite 
pronouns anybody, everybody, nobody, somebody. 

Quantifiers. 

Very. The medieval French adjective verrai (fr. m. vrai; Latin verum) 
became an adverb in English French, first in the sense of "truly", then 
as a simple augmentative adverb before an adjective. A text from 1374 
reads "soiez verrai repentant de voz mausfeitz". This use was borrowed 
by the English (veryin the ist: century. 

Plenty.The Old French plenté, "abundance" (from the Latin plenitas) 
became the adverb plenty quantifying a noun (plenty of trees). The 
French noun plenté fell out of use in the 17th century. 

Prepositions. In 14th-century English literature, a number of 
prepositions were used to express a train of thought: during, 
concerning, considering, except, etc. These are calques. The same applies 
to notwithstanding, a pleasant copy of nonobstant. In passing, let's add 
the adverbs beforehand and behindhand, imitating avant-main and 
arriére-main. 

Subordinates. The development of English writing, from the 1sth century 
onwards, was also accompanied by a boom in_ subordination, 
borrowed from French: by cause that, now because, resumes d cause de, 
in order to copy an old one en ordre de, etc., and so on. 


As for the construction of the sentence itself, a French influence is 
clearly divisible in certain sectors. 
Nominal group. The "Saxon genitive" reigned supreme in Old English. 


It consists in the anteposition of the determiner, to which an 's is 
added: Mary's month. This is how modern English usually expresses 
possession: Peter's hat. Historians of the English language, however, 
note the considerable growth in the 14in and 15th centuries of a construction 
using the preposition of, marginal in Old English: the month of Mary; 
they attribute this expansion to French influence. Generally speaking, 
today's English joins the old Saxon constructions with a "French" use 
of the preposition of, beyond an expression of possession: the city of 
Rome, etc. 

We'll focus on the verbal group: two constructions have a spectacular 
effect. 

To express a habitual action with a verb, Old French used the 
auxiliary soloir (from the Latin solere, which also gave rise to the 
common Italian solere): li cuens nos soloit aidier (the count helped us, 
usually"). This simple and convenient verb has_ unfortunately 
disappeared from French, replaced today by  periphrases 
(avoirhabitudeou coutume de). To convey frequency, the old language 
also used the verb user (de); the fact is well attested: 

For all his lineage had used and used to maintain traison ("All his 
family had the habit of betraying"; Berinus, 1350). 

Car ont usé paine souffrir ("For they have used to suffer"; Honoré 
Bonet, 1398) 

The English language has made the most of this usage, which has 
disappeared from French: we recognize the exact use of to use to in the 
past tense: they used to suffer. 

One of the features of the English verb is its use of the "present 
continuous", a periphrastic verb tense made up of the auxiliary to be 
and the present participle. It describes an action in progress, usually 
contemporary with the utterance (He is fighting). Such a construction 
was not unknown in Old English, but always in the past tense (He 
waes feohtende, "he was fighting"). In the 14th century, it became common 
in the present tense, constituting a true inaccompliative verb tense. 
Where does it come from? Probably an extension of the use of Old 
English. But with the decisive influence of a well-attested medieval 
French periphrase; for example, in the Chanson de Roland (11th): 


Cumpainz Rollant, sunez vostre olifan, 
Si l'orrat Carles, ki est as porz passant ("Ami Roland, sonnez votre olifant. Charles will hear it, 


as he's crossing the pass right now") 


Old French thus had the exact equivalent of the English present 
continuous, marking a nuance of unfinished action: 


Je suis bien remembranz qu'il navra mon fil ("I remember well that he wounded my son", 


Merlin, XIII) 

We can regret its disappearance in French from the isth century onwards; 
that it survives in English is a consolation. 

The impact of French on English syntax is far from negligible. On 
several occasions, we have noted that this influence involves elements 
or constructions that have subsequently disappeared from French, but 
whose memory has been preserved in English. The English language is 
a vast museum of the French language, and we shall now take a 
leisurely tour of its collections. 


Chapter IIT 


VISIT TO MEDIEVAL FRENCH 
"A fiercestriferedeems a daunting grievance."This peremptory English 
phrase means: "A fierce strife redeems adauntinggrievance." Our 
invention (as you might expect), it has a peculiarity that can be 
grasped by looking at the etymology of the words: 
Fierce'wild", from A. fr. fers, with the same meaning, from Latin ferus. 
Strife"conflict", from A. fr. estrif, with the same meaning, from a germ. 
strid. 
Redeem(verb), "to redeem", from A. fr. redimer, with the same 
meaning, from Latin redimere. 
Daunt(verb), "to discourage", from A. fr. danter, with the same 
meaning, from Latin domitare. 
Grievance' grief", from A. fr.grevance, from the verb grever, "to harm". 
This sentence is made up of English words that come from terms 
common in medieval French,but which subsequently disappeared and 
are unknown in modern French; a modern French speaker wouldn't 
recognize them 
John Orr, whom we like to quote, used to say that English is, for the 
French language, a sort of museum of national antiquities. In fact, it 
preserves many of the terms and features of our ancient language. 
Let's face it: it's not the least virtue of English to be its faithful 
guardian. 


The circle of missing words 


From the Norman Conquest onwards, a number of terms passed from 
French to English, ie. from one linguistic system (sounds and 
meanings) to another. They are then in the well-known situation of 
any lexical borrowing: evolution stops in the old system, adaptation 
(phonic or semantic) to the new one, possible innovation within the 
host idiom. We'll look in detail at the last two effects later on; let's 
focus here on the first, spectacularly "museum-like" effect. The lexicon 
of modern English contains French words borrowed during the Middle 
Ages, which were customary at the time: as Henriette Walter jokingly 


puts it, "English is a good introduction to Old French. Extracted from 
the French language, inserted into another, they have become fixed, 
escaping the evolution that French has undergone.They remained 
"medieval" in form,in meaning, in frequency, while their continental 
cousins, caught up in the movement of the language, evolved or 
disappeared Let's take a look at a few examples, classified according to 
their fate in French. 

Regional languages are often conservative, and dialects of French 
retain old terms that have passed into English. In Savoie, for example, 
we still eatbacon(pronounced in the French style), the medieval name 
for ham. 

Chowder'fish soup"; from A. fr. chauderée, derived from chaudiére 
meaning "pot", then "contents of this pot", then "soup". Chauderée 
became chaudrée and is still used in western France to designate a fish 
and vegetable soup. 

Nice"pleasant, pretty", from A. fr. nice, "idiot", from Latin nescius, 
"ignorant" (from scire, "to know"). In French, nice is still understood 
regionally as "niais" ("foolish"). In English, nice first meant "idiot", as in 
Old French, then "timid"; it took on a positive value in the 1sth century. 
Riot'riot", from A. fr. riotte, "quarrel", of obscure origin. The word 
riotte persists, aged, in Western regional French, in the sense of "small 
dispute". 

Others survive in specialized lexicons, particularly among medieval 
historians, to refer to their period of study: 

Butler'cupbearer", from a. fr. bouteiller, from bouteille. Bouteiller 
survives in history, in the sense of "Great officer of the Crown charged 
with the stewardship of wine". 

Some English words bear witness to the medieval form of a French 
word, since remade (we have seen that the Englishrulecomes from the 
a. fr. ruile, since replaced by régle): 

Apostle"one of the twelve disciples of Jesus Christ", from A. fr. apostle, 
from Church Latin apostolus, borrowed from Greek apostolos, "sent". In 
the Middle Ages, the French form apostle was remade into apostre (fr. 
m. apétre) due to the proximity of the consonants /l/ and /r/. English 
apostle is therefore archaic. 


Aunt'sister of the mother or father", from a. n. aunte, var. of a. fr. 
ante, "sister of the father", from Latin amita, with the same meaning. 
French has generalized a form with agglutination of the possessive: ta 
ante > t'ante > tante. 

Damage"dégats", from A. fr. damage, with the same meaning, from 
dam, "préjudice", from Latin damnum, with the same meaning, and the 
suffix -age. In French, dam remains in the locution au grand dam de; 
damage was remade as early as theMiddle Ages asdommage. English 
damage is therefore archaic. 

Mattress"matelas", from A. fr. materas, from Italian materasso, "large 
bed cushion", from Arabic matrah, "carpet". The modern French form 
is due to the influence of the Provencal matelas. 

Praise(verb), "to praise", from A. fr. preisier, "to esteem", from Latin 
pretiare, "to give price", from pretium "price". Old French conjugated je 
preise/nous prisons; in modern French, the verb has been remade on 
the second root: priser. 

Search(verb), "to seek", from A. fr. cerchier, "to search", from Latin 
circare, "to go around", from the preposition circa, "around". In French, 
the initial is assimilated to the central part of the 
verb:cerchier > chercher. 

Title'title", from A. fr. title, with the same meaning, from Latin titulus, 
"sign". The medieval form title is found in titulaire, intituler, etc. From 
the isth century onwards, the French form title was reworked into titre, 
due to the proximity of the consonants /1/ and /r/; English title is 
therefore archaic. 

Some old English words survive in French only indirectly, usually in a 
derivative: 

Able'competent", from A. fr. (h)able, with the same meaning, from 
Latin habilis. In French, the adjective able has become a suffix. 
Coy'timid", from A. fr. coi, "quiet", from Low Latin quetus, with the 
same meaning. In 13th-century English French, coi took on the 
meaning of "reserved"; word and meaning passed to English (in the 
form coy) in the following century. The French word only survives in 
the locution rester coi. 

Fur"fur", from A. fr. fuerre, "fourreau", from a francique fodr. French 


fuerre gave rise to the verb fourrer, hence the present-day fourrure. 
Random'aléatoire", from a. fr. randon, "violence" (from a germ. rant, 
"race"), via the locution a randon, "a toute vitesse" then "au hasard". 
The a. fr. randon is found in modern French in randonnée and in the 
Anglican neologismrandomiser. 

Ravenous'voracious", from A. fr. ravineus, "impetuous", from Latin 
rapina, "plunder". Ravineus survives indirectly in modern French 
rapine, rapace, rapiat, etc. 

Remember(verb), "to remember", from a. fr. remembrer, with the same 
meaning, from a Low Latin rememorari, "to remember". Remembrer fell 
out of French usage in the 1oth century; it is found in the archaic 
remembrance and, indirectly, in the calque remémorer. 

Revel(verb), "to bamboozle", from A. fr.revel'revolt, tumult", from 
Latin rebellare, "to take up arms". Revel survives indirectly in French in 
the calques rebelle and rebeller. 

Rob(verb), "to steal", from A. fr. rober, "to plunder", from a germ. 
rauban, with the same meaning. Rober has survived in French in its 
derivative dérober; we find it in robe. The latter first meant "booty", 
then "clothing taken as booty", then "garment", then "long garment". 
Soldier'soldier', from A. fr.soldiersoudier, with the same meaning, 
from soldée, "pay paid to a soldier". Soudier, whose derivative soudard 
is alive, has been replaced in French by the Italian soldat. 
Summon(verb), "to summon", from A. fr. somondre, "to invite", from 
Latin submoneére, "to warn". Somondre survives in French in the noun 
semonce, from the feminine form of semons, past participle of 
semondre. 

Target"target", from A. fr. targette, diminutive of targe, "shield", from 
germ. targa, with the same meaning. The French targe is now used 
only in the history of armory. Its diminutive targette took on the 
meaning of "small bolt" in the 16th century, by analogy of form, and is now 
the only one in use. The Englishtarget"cible", and the French targette, 
"verrou", are therefore cousins. 


Finally, many medieval terms have disappeared from the French 


language, having become English words (we have seen that the 
medieval adjective estout, "bold", survives in the beerstout 
Attire"habit", from a. fr. atirier, "to arrange, to dress", from the 
locution a tire, "in order", formed on tire, "rank", from a germ. téra, 
"rank". This verb atirier (distinct from attirer) has disappeared from 
French. 

Cheer'acclamation", from a. n. chére, var. of a. fr. chiére, "face", from 
Greek kara, with the same meaning, via Latin. English first had the 
medieval French meaning of face, then of welcome, then of 
encouragement. French chiére, "face", has disappeared, except in the 
locution faire bonne chére, "to make good face", hence "to make good 
welcome", whose evolution parallels that of English. 

Conceal(verb), "to conceal", from A. fr. conceler, with the same 
meaning, from Latin concelare, with the same meaning. The French 
verb conceler is no longer used. 

Huge"immense", from a. n. ahuge, "enormous", var. of a. fr. ahoge, of 
unknown origin. Ahoge disappeared from French very early on. 
Jeopardy"danger of injury or death", from a. fr. jeu parti, formed from 
jeu and partir, "to make parts". Jeu parti meant"equally divided game", 
hence "uncertainty" and then "anguish", a meaning passed on to 
English.Jeu parti is no longer used in French. 

Mischief'foolishness", from a. fr. meschief, "misadventure", formed 
from mes- and chief, "extremity": meschief was a bad accomplishment; 
in English, it took on the meaning of stupidity. Meschief, now méchef, 
has fallen out of use, except in archaic usage. 

Paramount'superior", from A. fr. par amont, "above", formed from par 
and mont. The French locution par amont has disappeared. 

Paw'paw", from A. fr. po(We, from pre-Celtic pauta, replaced by patte 
in the late Middle Ages. 

Poultry'volaille", from a. fr. pouleterie, derived from poulet, out of use. 
Solace"consolation", from A. fr. solaz, with the same meaning, from 
Latin solatium, "relief". Soulas is given as "old" by the Académie 
francaise dictionary as early as the 17th century; it is no longer used. 
Strive(verb), "to strive", from A. fr. estriver, "to struggle", derived from 
estrif, "combat", from germ. strid, with the same meaning. Estrif and 


estriver have disappeared from French. 


What the old French meant 


The English language provides us with a good state of medieval 
semantics, generally close to the Latin or Germanic etymon; French, in 
the course of its evolution, has substituted new meanings. This is one 
of the sources of the innumerable "faux amis" (similar terms with 
different meanings) found in both languages; let's take a few revealing 
examples. 

Apparel" outfit, garment". Old French appareil, a deverbal of appareiller 
("to prepare"; from Low Latin appariculare, with the same meaning), 
meant "preparation", then "preparatory elements", then "equipment". 
This usually meant armor, but also clothing, a meaning still 
perceptible in the i7th century ("Belle, sans ornement, dans le simple 
appareil / D'une beauté qu'on vient d'arracher au sommeil", Racine 
wrote). In modern times, French appareil has become specialized to 
designate a device (organic, architectural or technical). English 
retained the old meaning, using apparel to designate clothing, then 
confection. 

Cave"cave", from A. fr. cave, "ditch, cavern", from Latin cava, 
"ditchEnglish retains the medieval meaning; in French, thismeaning 
has disappeared,caverne and cavité, with the word cave becoming 
specialized to designate the basement where food is stored. 
Foreignfrom A. fr. forain, with the same meaning, from foranus, with 
the same meaning, from foris, "outside". In French, forain, replaced in 
this usage (except regionally) by étranger, in the isth century designated 
merchants from elsewhere, then, by attraction of the word foire, 
vendors at fairs. 

Gallant'valiant", from a. fr. galant, "lively", from the verb galer, "to 
amuse oneself", from a Low Latin of Germanic origin walare, "to go 
well". English retained the medieval meaning of "enterprising" from 
French galant, which in the late 1oth century took on the meaning of eager 
to please women. 

Grief'chagrin", from A. fr. grief, "sorrow", deverbal of grever, "to 
torment", from Latin gravis, "heavy". In 16th-century French, grief took 
on the meaning of "cause for complaint". The medieval meaning 


survives in English and in the adverb griévement. 

Injury"blessure", from A. fr. injurie, from Latin injuria, "injustice", 
which had a strong meaning: "damage caused by a violation of the 
law", then "injury, moral or physical". English retained this meaning, 
which French, having become injure, abandoned (16th century) in favor 
of "outrageous word". 


Noise"bruit", from A. fr. noise, "bruit, tumulte", from Latin nausea, 
"mal de mer". French noise took on the meaning of "quarrel", which 
survives in the locution chercher noise. 

Proud"proud", from A. fr. prod, "valiant", from Low Latin prodis, 
"useful". The a. fr. prod properly meant "who has value" ("valiant"), 


! 


then "who knows his value" then "who values himself"; English has 
retained this meaning. The French prod, which became preux, was 
narrowed down to designate a man possessing the highest medieval 
value: warrior courage. 

Relief'relief', from A. fr.reliefsame meaning, deverbal of relever, "to 
relieve", from Latin relavare, "to lift". English retains the medieval 
meaning of relief, which disappeared in French in the late Middle 
Ages. 

Rent"rent", from a. fr. rente, "restitution" then "periodic income", from 
Latin rendita, past participle of the verb rendere, "to render". The a. fr. 
rente took on the meaning of "rent paid by a farmer", retained by 
English, abandoned by French. 

Scallop"coquille Saint-Jacques", from a. n. escalope, var. (with the 
addition of the suffix envelope) from a. fr. escale, "shell", from a 
francique skalja, "shell". The Englishscallopcarries the medieval 
meaning of a. n. escalope and, indirectly, of a. fr.escale, preserved more 
or less in its modern forms with écale (shell covering the hull of nuts) 
and écaille (shell of a mollusc then plate covering the skin of a fish). 
As for escalope, borrowed by the French from Norman, it designated a 
veal preparation (rolled into a shell), then, from the 1sth century onwards, 
by metonymy, a thin slice of veal. It should also be noted that the 
Franconian skalja directly gave rise to the Old English scell, which 


became the modern English shell, meaning "shell". Shell, scalescallop, 
escalopeare therefore cousins. 

Stable'stable", from A. fr. estable (fr. m. étable), from Latin stabulum. 
English retained the old meaning, "housing for horses and cattle". 
French specialized étable for the place where cattle are housed; for 
horses, it extended esqiierrie, "ensemble des écuyers", which became 
écurie, to the service of horses, then, at the end of the 16th century, to the 
building that receives them. 

Stuff'thing, substance", from a. fr. estoffe (fr. m. étoffe), deverbal of 
estoffer, from francique stopfon, "to stuff’. The English word estoffe has 
precisely the same meaning as the medieval word estoffe, meaning 
"stuffing", then "material in general" (a use that survives in modern 
French in the expression "avoir l'étoffe d'un héros"), then 
"miscellaneous business". At the end of the 1cth century,the Frenchétoffe 
took on the almost exclusive meaning of "fabric". 

Trial"trial", from A. fr.trialtrier, "to separate", from Latin tritare, "to 
grind, especially grain". In Old French, trier took on the legal meaning 
of "to draw a conclusion, to judge" (we used to say "trier le droit, la 
vérité"); hence the deverbal trial, "judgment", preserved only by the 
English language. 

As we can see, the Frenchness of the English language is rooted in the 
past of the French language, to which it bears witness. It can also be 
seen in the shape of its words, representative of an ancient 


pronunciation. 
Medieval speech 


To get an idea of how Old French was pronounced, we can draw on 
many elements: medieval spelling (which we have good reason to 
believe followed the spoken word), rhymes (for example, Francois 
Villon's quarre : poire rhyme attests to an early opening, in Paris, of oi 
into /wa/, a "modern" pronunciation), current regional varieties, often 
conservative (for example, the Burgundian rolling of /r/). However, 
there's one precious resource that has hardly been exploited: this is a 
foreign language, admittedly classified as a Germanic idiom.But this 
language isso little foreign tous: it has endowed itself with a mass of 


medieval words, whose pronunciation it has frozen English is also not 
too badly pronounced Old French. 

We've already seen examples of this: the Englishfaithattests that the 
very old French fede (ancestor of the modern foi) had a "fricative" d 
(pronounced with the tongue between the teeth). More generally, 
three of the main features of medieval French can be clearly heard in 
today's English. 

First of all, affricates. Linguists understand this to mean a group of 
two consonants pronounced together, an occluder (blocking the 
passage of air) and a fricative (releasing it, through a narrow 
opening): for example, the /dj/ group. Old French had many 
affricates, reduced to a simple fricative by the end of the 13 century: 
thus /dj/ > /j/. Latin gentilis gave rise to Old French gentil, which 
phoneticians claim was pronounced /dj/; it was reduced to /j/ around 
1300, creating our pronunciation. This hypothesis is confirmed by 
regional variants (Walloon pronounces /dj/), Romance languages that 
have preserved affricate consonants (Italian pronounces its adjective 
gentile: / djentilé/)... and by English gentle. The phenomenon is 
general: English words of French origin beginning with ch (chafe, 
chain, chair, etc.) are pronounced /tch/, while borrowed words with ge 
as their initial (gel, gem, gender, etc.) give a /dj/should also be noted 
thatEnglishspellingcorroborates this fact: it has often adopted a 
spelling within the word that reflects the affricate group This explains 
the English use of the consonant clustersdg and tch. Let's take a few 
examples: 

Affriquée /dj/ 

Lodge'pavilion", from a. fr. loge (fr. m. loge) 

(We have seen"pledge, promise", from A. fr. plege) 

Affriquée /tch/ 

Butcher"butcher", from a. fr. bouchier (fr. m. boucher) 

The second general phonetic phenomenon is the consonant /1/ 
followed by another consonant. This is one of the most distinctive 
phonetic features of French, setting it apart from other Romance 
languages. Around 1100, this consonant /l/ became the vowel /t/, 
usually combined with the preceding vowel. 


The phenomenon may also have occurred within the word itself. Thus, 
Latin alba gave rise to Old French albe (as well as Italian and Spanish 
alba). From the 12th centuyy onwards, French albe became aube. French 
words that entered English before 1100 still include this unvoiced /1/; 
for example : 

Helmet'casque", from A. fr. helmet, diminutive of helme, from 
francique helm. French helme became heaume. 


The phenomenon also occurs in the word-final, with a major effect on 
morphology. The consonant following our | is then the plural s, which 
changes /1/ to /u/. Low Latin caballus gave rise to Old French cheval, 
which, with the addition of an s, became chevaus (later spelled 
chevaux). This is one of the great alternations in French nominal 
morphology; it evolved as follows. The words concerned now have : 

A distinct singular and plural:horse/horses, work/work. 

A singular and plural remade on the singular: the old Frenchhostel/ 
hosteus has become hétel/hotels. 

A plural and singular reworked on the plural: in particular, all nouns 
in -eau have been regularized in this way: chastel/chasteaus becoming 
chdteau/chateaux. 

Today's English bears witness to French pronunciation prior to this 
latest refinement:castlesuggests an old Norman castel, a singular form, 
a variant of the old French chastel. English singular nouns in -el or -il 
are legion, copies of French words from before 1100. Here are a few 
spectacular examples (we'll look at the Englishpanelderived from a. fr. 
panel, fr. m. panneau): 

Pencil'crayon", from A. fr. peincel, "pinceau", from Latin penicellus, 
with the same meaning. The English pencil is an old paintbrush. 
Veal'veal meat", from A. fr. veel, from Latin vitellus, young calf". The 
a. fr. veel became veau. 

Vessel"récipient", from A. fr. veissel, from Low Latin vascellum, "small 
vase". The a. fr. veissel (which designated a container) became the fr. 
m. vaisseau (feminine vaisselle), which, by metaphor, designated the 
hull of a ship, then the ship itself. 


The third phenomenon is the French treatment of the consonant / s / 
in front of another consonant. Very early on, this s disappeared; thus 
Latin forestis became Old French forest, pronounced /forest/ then / 
foret/. This phenomenon, unknown in other Romance languages, 
affects many French words. It contrasts the terms that arise naturally 
from phonetic evolution (without /s/: forét) with the more learned 
calques (with /s/: forestier). At the end of the 11th century, when the first 
French words were converted to English, this /s/ in front of the 
consonant was still pronounced; this is borne out by the English 
language, which features numerous borrowings (such as_ forest) 
carrying this s. 

Most are words where the vowel preceding the consonant s was more 
strongly articulated (this is the rule in French for the last vowel); the 
fall of the s has lengthened itby compensation. In theisth century, the 
Académie francaise added a circumflex accent to these words to 
reflect this phonetic phenomenon. The following English words fall 
into this category: bastard, beast, coast, conquest, cost, feast, forest, 
haste, honest, host, interest, master, paste, priest, quest, roast, taste, 
tempest, waste, etc.; they correspond to current French words with a 
circumflex accent (bdtard, béte, céte, conquéte, etc.). 

In words where the vowel preceding the s did not receive emphasis 
(e.g., in the initial), the vowel simply closed. In the isth century, the 
Académie francaise added an acute accent to these words. The English 
words despite, destroy, discover, disdain, disguise, distress, establish, 
exchange, respond, script, spice, spinach, square, stable, strange, study, 
etc. belong to this group; they agree with current French words 
affected by an acute accent (découvrir, dédain, dépit, détruire, etc.). 

As we can see, the English spelling reveals the ancient French 
pronunciation. It has captured, by freezing it, an elocution that, on the 
continent, evolved freely. For example, the English adjective("shy"), 
whose semantics we have examined, is a copy of the Old French coi 
("quiet") and an echo of its pronunciation. Until the end of the 12th 
century, French coi was pronounced /koi/, and its transparent spelling 
was faithful.Then, this double sound /oi/ (linguists call it a 
"diphthong") evolved, with thefinal part becoming increasingly open 


Phoneticians know that an opening /i/ changes to /é/ then to /é/ then 
to /a/.centuries, the French wordcoi has thus been pronounced: /koi/ 
then /koé/ (sth century) then /kwé/ (14th century) then /kwa/ (19th 
century). This evolution is very general; it concerns all oi words. When a 
French speaker says "J'en restais coi" or "Le Roi, c'est moi", he or she 
has no idea that he or she is pronouncing /wa/, which is spelled oi. 
English points out this oddity: its pronunciation is exactly that of the 
(happy?) twelfth-century era, when French spelling and sounds 
matched. 

English is a national museum of the French language. Just like the 
Chateau de Villers-Cotteréts, Cité internationale de la langue francaise, 
which could, without malice, devote a room to it. 


Chapter IV 


English was first 
from Norman 

Shakespeare's language is also an eminent French _ regional 
conservatory. William and his family, his troops and his allies entered 
England with their own language: mainly Norman, with a little 
Picardy thrown in. These two languages belong to what we'll call the 
"Joret" variant of medieval French.In 1883, linguist and dialectologist 
Charles Joret establishedthat the regional languages to the north of a 
line he drew, running from Granville to Flanders, had features, mainly 
phonetic, that distinguished them from the rest of the langue d'oil to 
the south of the line This gave rise to the "Norman-Picard" group, a 
regional variant in place since the language's earliest days. It was this 
variety that was spoken by the Norman aristocracy who settled in 
England after 1066; it was words with a "Norman-Picard" character 
that were first borrowed by Saxon: today's English still carries them. 


Normandie 


Cherbdourg 


Evreux 


9 Avranches AY 


, mensoy RAS 


Source https://fr. wikipedia. org/wiki/Ligne_Joret 


To paraphrase Henriette Walter, this language is a good introduction 
to Norman: the main features are all there. 


Voyelles normandes 


Let's start with vowels. In two cases, an evolution to the south of the 
Joret line did not take place to the north. 

In Central French, the vowel /e/ followed by a nasal consonant is nasalized and opened: en is 
pronounced like an. Such an evolution has not occurred in Norman, where the vowel /e/ 
before the nasal is pronounced distinctly. English bears witness to this, pronouncing gentle, 
amend, defend, with a /e/, while the corresponding French words are pronounced with a nasal 
jay 

The /oi/ diphthong (double sound) mentioned above originated from 
a /ei/ diphthong derived, in theiom century, from a Latin /e/. In the 
course of the 12th century, this diphthong /ei/ changed to /oi/, which 
followed the same evolution as above. North of the Joret line, this 
transition to /oi/ did not take place: Norman remained /ei/. Today, 
we still hear the verbs aveir (to have), beire (to drink), creire (to 
believe), the nouns peire (pear), feire (fair), and so on. This old 
diphthong is also heard in English (we have seen that the 
Englishheircorresponds to the French hoir): 

Convey(verb), "to transmit", from the a. n. conveier, var. of the a. fr. 
conveier which became convoyer. From Latin conviare. 

Prey'prey", from a. n. preie, var. of a. fr. preie devenue proie. From 
Latin praeda. 

Receive(verb), "to receive", from a. n. receivre, var. from a. fr. receivre 
puis recoivre (fr. m. recevoir). From Latin recipere. 

Veil'veil", from A. n. veile, var. of A. fr. veile devenue voile. From Latin 
vela, plural of velum. 

In two other cases, Norman was the site of a particular evolution. 

This may be a vowel opening. Thus, in this variety of French, the 
vowel /e/ followed by the consonant /r/ has opened into /a/. Piarrot 
(Pierrot), Moliére's peasant in Don Juan,is from Normandy; he lives 
near thesea. While we colloquially call pierrot the sparrow, the English 
attribute this diminutive to the parrot; but they use the Norman 
variant: piarrot; hence the Englishparrot. Other examples of this 
opening (we have already seen thatfriarcomes from frére): 
Briar"heather", from a. n. bruyare, var. of French bruyére. From Low 


Latin brucaria. 

Pillar'pillar", from a. n. pilar, var. from fr. pilier, from a Low Latin 
pilare. 

Square'square", from a. n. esquare, var. from a. fr. esquere (fr. m. 
équerre), from a Latin exquadra. Thesquareis therefore a square. 

Then there may be a reduction. A French diphthong /ou/ is reduced to 
the simple vowel /u/ in Norman; English shows this: 
Butler'sommelier", from a. n. buteler, var. from a. fr. bouteiller, from 
bouteille. 

Customer'"customer", from a. n. customier, var. from a. fr. coustumier, 
from coustume (fr. m. coutume). 

Lure"bait", from A. n. lurre, var. of A. fr. lourre, fr. m. lure. From 
Frankish [6thr. 

Conversely, specific diphthongation can occur.In Norman, the /a/ and 
/o/followed by a nasal consonant have seen their finals change to /u/; 
they have become /au/ and /ou/. Modern English provides numerous 
examples. 

An > aun 

(We have seen the word"aunt") 

Launch(verb), "to launch", from a. n. launchier, var. from a. fr. lancier 
(fr. m. lancer), from lance. 

On >oun 

Amount'"montant", from a. n. amount, var. from a. fr. amont, from a + 
mont. 

Noun"name", from a. n. noun, var. of a. fr. non (fr. m. nom). From 
Latin nomen. 

Round"rond", from A. n.roundvar. from A. fr. reond (fr. m. rond). From 
Low Latin retundus for classic rotundus. 

These diphthongs aun and oun, so peculiar to English that they seem 
to be a feature of its "Anglicity" (see these so "Saxon" words: gauntlet, 
haunt, staunch, taunt, fount) thus come from Norman. In medieval 
France, south of the Joret line, we used to say gantelet, hanter, 
estanche, tant, font. 


Norman consonants 


consonants are concerned, three phenomena are peculiar to Norman- 
Picardic speakers;they are present in the English language, to which 
they give a singular color 

The most famous characteristic is the retention of the consonant c, 
pronounced /k/ at the word's initial: in the Normandy countryside, 
you can still hear a queval for a horse. In 1937, Raymond Queneau, 
born in Le Havre, published a collection of poems entitled Chéne et 
chien (Oak and Dog), a discreet allusion to his surname, a diminutive 
of quene, which in Norman means oak (from the Lower Latin cassanus) 
or dog (Latin canis). Latin words beginning with ca- (e.g. caballus) 
have given a che- form (horse) south of the Joret line, and a que form 
(queval) north of it. It was Norman-Picardic variants that made their 
way into England, and the language bears traces of them, some of 
them spectacular: 

Cable"cable", from A. n. cable, var. of A. fr. cheable, chable, from Low 
Latin capulum. It should be noted that in French itself, the Norman 
cable, thanks to its use in marine applications, eliminated the old 
chable in the isth century. 

Can"boite de conserve, cannette", from a. n. canne, var. of a. fr. chane, 
"jug". From Latin canna, "reed", from Greek kanna, "pipe". 

Car'"car", from a. n. car, var. of French char. From Latin carrus, 
"chariot", from Gallic carros.The Gauls used this term to designate a 
large four-wheeled cart of a solidity and stability unknown to the 
Romans,who borrowed both the vehicle and the word. The Englishcar 
is therefore the Anglo-Saxon result of a Norman word derived from an 
old Gallic term, which would have delighted Goscinny. 
Carpenter"carpenter", from a. n. carpentier, var. of fr. charpentier, 
"craftsman working with wood". From Latin carpentarius, "builder of 
carpentum, a two-wheeled (Gallic) cart". 

Case"box", from A. n. casse, var. of A. fr. chasse (fr. m. chasse, 
"reliquary"). From Latin capsa, which gave rise to the old Provencal 
caissa, borrowed by French as caisse. 

Castle"chateau", from A. n. castel, var. of A. fr. chastel (fr. m. chdteau). 
From Latin castellum. 

Cattle"bétail", from A. n. cattel, var. of A. fr. chatel. Derived from Latin 


capitalem, "that which makes up the essence of a good". The a. fr. 
chatel has been remade into cheptel. 

Kennel"kennel", from a. n. kenil, var. of French chenil, from a popular 
Latin canile, derived from canis. 

The sound variant g of the consonant c has suffered the same fate: it 
changes to j in French, whereas it remains g in Norman, resulting in 
an English word with initial g. Gardensounds like a brother to the 
German Garten, but is borrowed from Norman: 


Gardenfrom A. n. gardin, var. of French jardin. Derived from Latin 
hortus gardinus, "enclosed garden", the second element coming from 
Frankish gart, "fence". Gardinus gave garden, which passed into Spanish 
and Italian, and was borrowed by English via Norman. 
Gallon"measure of capacity, four pints", from a. n. galon, regional var. 
of a. fr. jalaie, "measure of capacity", from a Latin galleta, probably of 
Gallic origin. Gallon is commonly used in Quebec; derived from 
Norman, it is therefore not an Anglicism. 

Gaol'prison", from A. n. gaiole, var. of A. fr. jeiole (fr. m. gedle). From 
Low Latin gaviola, for caveola, diminutive of cavea (which gave cage). 
Within the word, after the consonant, or in the final, the c is also 
maintained in Norman, explaining the presence of a c (often written k) 
in English: 

Basket"basket", from A. n. basket, var. from A. fr. baschet, "basket". 
From Low Latin bascauda. As you can see, the Norman is well into his 
baskets. 

Escape(verb), "to flee", from a. n. escaper, var. of French échapper. 
From a popular Latin excappare, "to get out of one's coat, byleavingitin 
the hands of the adversary". Note that the French wordrescapé, which 
comes from the Picard dialect of the miners of Hainaut (on the 
occasion of the Courriéres disaster) shows the same retention of the 
consonant c (French réchappé). 

Fork"fork", from A. n. fourke, var. of French fourche. From Latin furca. 
Market"market", from A. n. markiet, var. of A. fr. marchié (fr. m. 
marché), from Latin mercatus. Modern, dashing marketing doesn't know 


what it owes to the medieval fairs of Normandy and Picardy. 
Pocket"pocket", from a. n. poukette, var. of French pochette, pocket 
dim. From Frankish pokka. Note that the English wordpickpocketis 
formed from the French words piquer and pochette. 

Task"task", from A. n. taske, var. of A. fr. tasche (fr. m. tdche). From 
medieval Latin tasca, from classical taxa. 

The second characteristic of Norman-Picardic languages, and 
especially of Norman, is a hissing sound. Where, south of the Joret 
line, a /s/ is pronounced, this language has a /ch/. Thus, French 
cendre is pronounced /chendre/: potatoes coated with ashes are, in the 
Normandy countryside, coated with chendre: this is the probable origin 
of our potatoes "en robe des champsThe English language 
showsnumerous examples of this phenomenon; it displays a hissing 
sound that it owes to William's men Any English speaker knows that 
the common wordsnation, ocean, passion, push, sugar, sure, tissue, 
vicious, etc., resemble French words, but are pronounced with a /ch/, 
either in the initial or between the vowels, whereas French has a /s/. 
This general "Normanism" of the English language sometimes takes a 
notable turn (we've already seen’ thatcomes  fromcoussin, 
fashionfromfacon, mushroomfrom mousseron): 

Cabbage'cabbage", from a. n. caboche, var. from a. fr. caboce, "head", 
of doubtful origin, perhaps from Latin caput, "head". The English 
meaning comes from a metaphor: this vegetable is shaped like a head. 
French did not retain caboce, but borrowed the Norman caboche, to 
designate the head, then the stubborn character: we speak of a 
cabochard. English cabbage and French cabochon are therefore cousins. 
Cherry'cherry", from a. n. cherise, var. of fr. cerise. From popular Latin 
ceresia. 

Leisure’ loisir", from a. n. leisour, var. of a. fr. leisir (fr. m. loisir). From 
Latin licere, "to permit". Note that English leisure has two Norman 
features: the retention of the diphthong ei and the hiss. 

French verbs with ss forms in their conjugation (subjunctive or 
plural),comeabolir (que j'abolisse, ils abolissent), have given rise to 
English verbs using the -ish suffix. Thus abolish, banish, demolish, 
embellish, finish, garnish, languish, nourish, perish, ravish, vanish. 


The first two features of Norman (the maintenance of the /c/ and the 
hiss) can be found in the same word, giving a spectacular result; 
English and French vocables seem to be built backwards: 

Catch(verb), "to catch", from A. n. cachier, var. of A. fr. chacier (fr. m. 
chasser). From Low Latin captiare, "to try to reach". French in England 
went from the primitive meaning "to try to catch" to "to seize"; the 
word and meaning were adopted by English (13th century). As you can 
see, wrestling is related to another sporting activity, hunting. 
Chock"piece of wood", from A. n. chouke, var. of A. fr. couche (fr. m. 
souche). Doubtful origin, probably from Gaulish tsukka. 

The third peculiarity of the language north of the Joret line is the 
initial consonant /w/ of Germanic origin. French transforms this 
consonant into /g /: a francique waddi gave the Old French guage, 
which became gage; Old Norman pronounced wage.Many English 
words beginning with the consonant w, and presenting a singularly 
"Saxon" physiognomy, are in fact Norman(we have seen that the 
Englishwarcomes, via Norman, from the French guerre): 

Wage'salaire", from a. n.wagevar. from a. fr. guage (fr. m. gage), from 
francique waddi. French gage (wage in England), "dépot de garantie", 
has taken on the meaning of "retribution", especially in the plural, a 
meaning that English has adopted. 

Wait(verb), "to wait", from a. n. waitier, var. from a. fr. gaitier (fr. m. 
guetter). From Frankish wahton, "to watch". 

Ward(verb), "to take care of", from a. n. warder, var. of a. fr. guarder 
(fr. m. garder). From Frankish wardon, "to watch, to keep watch". 
Warden"guardian", from A. n. wardein, var. of A. fr. guardien (fr. m. 
gardien). Derived from garder. 

Wardrobe'wardrobe, clothes", from a. n. warderobe, var. of a. fr. 
guarde robe (fr. m. garde-robe). Formed from garde and robe. 

Warrant' guarantee", from a. n.warrantvar. from a. fr. guarant (fr. m. 
garant). Present participle of the medieval verb guarir, "to protect, 
from Francique warjan, "to designate as true". 

Waste'gaspillage", from a. n.wastevar. from a. fr. guaste (fr. m. gdater). 
From Low Latin vastare, "to ruin", which became wastare under the 
influence of Frankish wostjan, "to ravage". 


The same phenomenon occurs within the word : 

Reward(verb), "to reward", from a. n. rewarder, same meaning, var. 
from a. fr. reguarder (fr. m. regarder). The English verbto rewardretains 
the meaning of the Norman verb: "to cast a benevolent eye", then "to 
take into consideration", then "to reward". 

Note that the following English word has two Norman-Picard features: 
its etymon has retained the initial w and the intervocalic c of Frankish. 
Wicket 'little door", from A. n. wiket, var. of A. fr. guischet (fr. m. 
guichet). From Frankish vik, "door", Frenchized as the diminutive 
guischet, probably under the influence of huisset, "little door". 

The English words we've just mentioned originate from northern 
forms of the Joret line, whose specific phonic features they bear; they 
were borrowed long ago, at the time of Norman colonization. From 
the 14th century onwards, however, the English language introduced a 
second wave of French borrowings. By then, these were no longer 
Norman words, but terms belonging to the general French language, 
as it was known in Europe; this French was derived from languages, 
notably Parisian, southern to the Joret line.These words had a 
different physiognomy fromtheir medieval Norman counterparts: 
English borrowed them afthe old wordwarrantderived from the old 
Norman warrant, was joined by warranty, from a derived Norman form 
(warrantie), then by guaranty, copied in the ism century, and by 
guarantee, borrowed in the 17, both from the French garantie. The 
lexical richness of the English language is also due to this dual origin 
of borrowings; the language has gained synonyms or parasynonyms 
(such as the warrant/warranty/garanty/garantee series), "noble" forms 
(to the old cancheler, the Norman form of cancellarius, responds, in 
1300, the distinguished chancellor), even terms with distinct meanings. 
Here are a few examples: 

Chase(verb), "to pursue", from the A. fr. chacier (fr. m. chasser), from 
the Latin captiare. Unlike the verbto catchpreviously borrowed from 
the Norman variant, to chase retains the ancient semantics ("to try to 
reach"). 

Chattel"property", from A. fr. chatel, "livestock". From Latin capitale. 
In contrast tocattle"livestock", from the Norman variant, chattel took on 


the meaning of "movable property, other than real estate" in England. 
Guardian'"defender, guardian", from A. fr. guardien (fr. m. gardien). 
Derived from garder. This recent borrowing is of a higher, generally 
legal, register than the oldwardenborrowed from the Norman variant. 


Jail"prison", from A. fr. jaiole (fr. m. gedle). From Low Latin gaviola, 
for caveola, diminutive of cavea (which gave cage). The recent 
borrowing jail eliminated the older form geol (pronounced with a /g/), 
of Norman origin. 

Regard(verb), "to consider in a certain way", from a. fr. reguarder (fr. 
m. regarder), derived from garder. The English verbto regardmore 
recent loan thanto rewardreflects the meaning acquired, in the 14h 
century, by the French verb regarder: "to consider with a certain 
disposition of mind". 

We mentioned above the English language's taste for pairs of 
parasynonyms derived from Saxon and French borrowings (lord and 
master, goods and chattels, etc.); we can add to this the doubles derived 
from Norman and then central French borrowings:wardand 
guard,wardenandguardianwile and guile, wise and guise, etc. 


Writing like a Norman 


The Norman coloring of English can also be seen in its spelling. Until 
the 14th century, writing in England, which was overwhelmingly French, 
was in the hands of Norman scribes: their habits were transferred to 
English. They did so all the more easily because they often filled a 
gap: for example, Old English hadsign to translate chuintant sounds, 
so the spellingsch and sh became the norm. The following graphic 
marks were borrowed from Norman habits: 

The Old English runic letter thorn, noting a dentate fricative 
consonant, is replaced by the group th: this, that. 

Ch and sh replace the Old English c and s to translate a palatal 
consonant: church and ship. 

The vowel is doubled to represent its length: see. 

Double the consonant after a short vowel: sitting. 


We use qu instead of cw: queen. 

We use gh instead of h: night. 

Dg notes an affricate consonant:. 

English is written with the letter z. 

She makes general use of the letter k. 

This is no mean feat: note, for example, that the th group, introduced 
by continental scribes, is the most frequent in present-day English; it is 
the initial of a word as common as the definite article the. 

In written and, above all, spoken form, the English language reflects 
the medieval Norman influence from which it has benefited. This now 
global idiom was transformed by what was the northern variant of Old 
French. A remarkable universal success for a dialectal variety! And a 
singular revenge for a "patois". But this dialect was the language of the 
most brilliantEuropeancivilizationtime : we know the political and 
cultural influence of the real "Norman empire" of the1ith-13th centuries, 
from England to Sicily. Its linguistic influence has probably not been 
sufficiently emphasized, and we see it as one of its major contributions 
to the heritage of mankind. 

We owe the Normandy-Arab-Byzantine architecture of Palermo, the 
Bayeux Tapestry and the Chanson de Roland to the Normans; let's not 
be afraid to add the English language. 


Chapter V 


How we made 

the English language 
The English language is a regional French; this is strikingly obvious, 
for two reasons. On the one hand, in the period following the 
conquest, this idiom was nourished by an imported vocabulary, 
mainly from north-western, Normandy-Picardy France. Later, French, 
now detached from the continent, took on a particular coloring on the 
island, becoming a "regional English French": it is this variety that has 
profoundly influenced the English language. 
In other words, the French introduced into England, learned and 
practiced by Saxons faithful to their articulatory habits, became 
regionalized. In the early days, English came from imported Norman; 
later, it was the result of a variety of French developed in England; 
welll call it Insular French, or Anglo-French. 
Such was the acclimatization that familiarity may seem lost. What 
French-speaker would recognize a mousseron in amushroomsoup in 
aporridge? Adaptation has sometimes distended thegenetic link, making 
English a foreign language for a French speaker where it is merely a 
dialectal variant of his or her own Here are a few striking examples 
(we saw thatjeopardycomes from jeu parti; we'll see thatvintagecomes 
from... vendange!): 
Browse(verb), "to browse", from A. fr. brouster (fr. m. brouter), from 
Germanic brust, "bud". One would expect an English to browste; the 
disappearance of the consonant t is not explained. 
Caterpillar'caterpillar", from a. n. cateplus, var. of a. fr. chate pelose, 
"hairy cat", from a Latin catta pilosa. In English, the caterpillar is a cat, 
in French a petite chienne (canicula). 
Curfew'couvre-feu", from A. n. coeverfu, var. of A. fr. cuevrefeu (fr. m. 
couvre-feu). From couvrir + feu. 
Dandelion"dandelion", from French dent de lion, calque of Latin dens 
leonis. 
Endeavour(verb), "to strive", from the French locution (se mettre) en 
devoir. 


Kerchief'scarf", from A. n. courchef, var. of A. fr. cuevre-chef (fr. m. 
couvre-chef). From couvrir + chef, "head". 

Petty'secondary, petty", from Fr. petit, from Low Latin pittittus. 
Squire"landowner", from a. n. esquier, a variant of a. fr. escuyer, from 
escu, "shield". English also uses the formesquire(without dropping the 
initial), as a courtesy title. 

It's an important adjustment. Sometimes it's inexplicable: why did the 
English verb to browsete lose its t? More often than not, it's easy to 
spot. For example, part of a word may be drawn in and replaced by a 
pre-existing term; linguists call this "folk etymology": 

Crayfisha. fr. escrevise (fr. m. écrevisse), from francique kirebitja. In 
English, the word lost its initial vowel and became closer to fish. 
Gillyflower'giroflée", from A. fr. gilofre (fr. m. girofle), from late Latin 
gariofilum, adapted from Greek karuophullon, "clove". The final of the 
English word is derived from flower. The French word is still used to 
designate the flower bud of the clove tree, while the plant itself is now 
referred to as giroflée, a feminine substantival adjective meaning 
"clove". 

Gingerbread"pain d'épices", from A. fr. gingerbras, from medieval 
Latin gingerbratum, from gingiber, "ginger". The final has been likened 
to bread. 

Generally speaking, borrowing has followed certain rules, or at least 
trends, that can be described. 


A new accentuation and its effects 


As a heavily accented Germanic language, English applied an accent 
of intensity to its borrowings that French did not use to any great 
extent. This had two consequences. Firstly, as French accentuates the 
last vowel pronounced and Old English, like all early Germanic 
languages, accentuates the first, borrowing is sometimes accompanied 
by a shift in accent. Thus, maniére (accented on the /é/) becomes 
manner (accent on the /a/), mariage (second /a/) is pronounced 
marriage (first /a/), and so on. 

The second consequence is of general importance. When the accent 
remains in place, its intensity increases in the loan: the accented 


vowel is more strongly accented. As a result, the other vowels (known 
as atones) weaken or even disappear. Borrowing is regularly 
accompanied by a drop in atonic vowels. These can occupy several 
positions. 

Inside the word.Thus,crown, borrowed from English, loses its first 
internal vowel, which is not accented: we _ obtain’ the 
Englishcrownwhereonly the tonic vowelis heard.The disappearance of 
an atonic internal vowel is a rule: the phenomenon is found 
inaligment, chaplet, commandment, department, detachment, enchantment, 
equipment, etc. 

The word final. The final vowel /e/, so specific to French (it often 
comes from a Latin final /a/ that has survived in other Romance 
languages), disappears with regularity in the transition to English. The 
phenomenon is so general and constant that Anthony Lacoudre, in his 
book, gives "one example per alphabet, as the cases are so 
numerous:alarm, bomb, calm, druid, epoch, fossil, group, hymn, insult, 
lamp, merit, origin, problem, revolt, salad, texte, uniform, visit, etc.". In 
particular, the suffix -ist/-ism (without a final e) can be found in 
countless nouns and adjectives: artist, cannibalism, dentist, egoist, 
fetishism, generalist, impressionism, journalist, loyalist, minimalism, 
naturalist, optimism, populism, royalist, sexism, unilateralism, violonist, 
and so on. As you can see, English spelling has sanctioned the 
dropping of a final /e/, by making it disappear in writing too. As it 
happens, except in the south of France, we haven't pronounced this 
final /e/ since the 17 century (English was a pioneer!); nevertheless, 
we continue to write it. It's worth noting in passing that English 
spelling, noting this disappearance, has made a finalletter e available: 
English uses it, for noetymological reason, to make the preceding 
vowel "soundthe case, for example, of words in -ate, -ine, -u: candidate, 
climate, chocolate; engine, pine, vaccine; residue, tissue, virtue, etc.; they 
derive from French words without a final e. 

At the beginning of the word.Here again, it's a fact of life: English is 
an "apetic" version of the French language (apheresis is the dropping of 
a vowel or syllable at the beginning of a word). Colloquial French uses 
apheresis a little (car for coach, bléme for problem); it makes abundant 


use of its opposite, apocope (drop of the final: cet aprém, le prof de 
maths a donné un exam en vue du bac). English has gone the other 
way, consistently losing its initials in front of a syllable with a tonic 
accent. The following have disappeared: : 

The prefix a- 

Mend(verb), "to repair", from fr. amender. 

Vanguard'"avant-garde", from the French avant-garde. 
Venture"company", from fr. aventure. 

The prefix de- 

Fence"fence", from fr. défense. 

The phenomenon is massive in the case of the prefix es- before a 
consonant: the vowel e disappears, leaving the word with an initial s 
+ consonant.There are few exceptions tothis rule, usually in the form 
of duplicates:esquireexists alongsidesquireestatealongside state. Old 
English, like other Germanic languages, had words beginning with s 
+ consonant (think of stop). As a result, the French spoken on the 
island adopted this structure, and its abundant lexicon with apheresis 
passed into English. The list of words formed in this way in this 
language is long: they begin with s + consonant + accented vowel. 
They are numerous and very "English" in appearance, very little 
"Romance"; for the most part, however, they come from French. Some 
are transparent: spice obviously comes from épice (via the a. fr. espice), 
spinach from épinard (via an a. fr. espinache), spouse from époux/se (via 
the a. fr. espous(e)), strange from étrange (via the a. fr. estrange), student 
from étudiant. Below are some less obvious, sometimes surprising 
examples (we have seen that the Englishscallopcomes from the Old 
Norman escalope, and thatshopcomes from the Old French eschoppe: 
let's not forget thatsquareis a borrowing from the Old Norman esquare, 
a variant of the French équerre: the phenomenon is general): 
Scaffold'scaffold", from a. n. scaffaut, var. of a. fr. eschaffaut, from a 
Low Latin excatafalcum. Norman scaffaut retains the /c/ of Latin 
excatafalcum, which has changed to /ch/ in French. 

Scale"scale", from a. fr. escale, "shell", from a francique skalja, "shell". 
Scar'scar", from the a. n. escare, var. of the a. fr. escharre, from a Low 
Latin eschara, from the Greek eskhara, "hearth, burn". Medical 


language has remade the French a. escharre into escarre, based on the 
Latin etymon. The word escarre is common French; it is the ancestor of 
the Englishscar. 

Scarf'scarf". The Englishscarfis an alteration (16th century) of scarp 
("wide band of cloth"), borrowed (with apheresis) from the a. n. 
escarpe, a regional var. of the a. fr. escherpe, "sacoche" (fr. m. écharpe), 
from the Frankish skirpa, "basket of rushes". French écharpe and 
English scarf are therefore cousins. 

Scarlet"scarlet", from A. fr. escarlate, from Low Latin escarlata, 
"brightly colored cloth", from Persian sarqiat, with the same meaning. 
Scorn(verb), "to despise". The Oxford Dictionary of English now derives 
this verb from a. n. escarnir, var. of a. fr. escharnir, "to mock", from a 
Low Latin escarnire, from a Frankish skarnjan, "to mock", without 
explaining the change from /a/ to /o/ (escarnir >scorn It is 
regrettable that this dictionary has abandoned an older etymology, 
which is still very much in our favor. It starts from the a. fr. escorner 
(fr. m. écorner), "to remove the horns"; this verb took on the derived 
meaning of "to humiliate", well attested in Anglo-French (we find it in 
Vidocq's slang, in the sense of "to insult"; it is still alive in 
Italianscornare, "to mock"); obviously, this escorner, "to mock", passed 
(with apheresis) to English. 

Screen'screen", from A. n. escren, var. of A. fr. escran (fr. m. écran). 
From Dutch scherm, "screen". 

Slate"ardoise", from a. fr. esclate, feminine form of esclat (fr. m. éclat', 
deverbal of esclater (fr. m. éclater), from a francique slaitan, "to split". 
Slice'slice", from a. fr. esclice (fr. m. éclisse), "splinter of wood", 
deverbal of esclicer, "to split", from a germ. slitan, of the same 
meaning. The English wordslicefirst designated a splinter of wood, 
then any thin portion of food. 

Spell(verb), "to spell", from A. fr. espeller (fr. m. épeler), from francique 
spellon, "to explain". 

Spine'spinal column", from A. fr. espine (fr. m. épine), from Latin spina, 
"thorn". 

Spy'spy", from a. fr. espie, deverbal of espier (fr. m. épier), from 
francique spehén, "to observe". During the Renaissance, the a. fr. espie 


was remade into espion, on the model of the Italian spione, derived 
(with augmentative suffix) from spia. 

Stable'stable", from A. fr. estable (fr. m. étable), from Latin stabulum, 
"placewhere one stops", from Latinstare, "to be, to find oneself". 
Stage'stage", from a. fr. estage (fr. m. étage), derived from the verb 
ester, "to stand, to find oneself", from the Latin stare. The fr. estage 
became étage, designating a living room, then a dwelling, then a floor 
(in the same sense as in English), then the space between two floors. 
Stay(verb), "to remain", from a. n. estaier, var. of a. fr. ester, "to stand, 
to find oneself", from Latin stare. 

Stew(verb), "to stew", from A. fr. estuver (fr. m. étuver), from Latin 
extupare, from Greek tuphein "to fill with smoke". Estuver andto stew, 
which derive from it, first meant "to bathe in hot water", then "to 
stew"; the noun stew, "stew", results from this. 

Strain"tension, effort", from A. fr. estreign, deverbal of estreindre (fr. m. 
étreindre), from Latin stringere, "to tighten". 

The phenomenon gives rise to a curious back-and-forth. The phonetics 
of French do not favor words beginning with an s followed by a 
consonant; they are rare. When borrowing a word with such an initial, 
we regularly add an initial e, to obtain a more customaryes + 
consonantstructure. This may be a Latin loan(spina gives the French a. 
espine) or, more often, Germanic (spellon gives the French a. espeller). 
Note that the same adaptation can be found in popular language 
innovations: it's not uncommon to hear an estatue for a statue. When 
these French words are borrowed from English, the apheretic 
tendency comes into play, and they lose their initial e: in short, they 
revert to the original structure of the etymon! The example of 
Frankish skalja is illuminating; it has produced a total of two English 
words with initial s : 


a. fr. e + scale ——» anglais scale 


ile 
ee anglais shell 


Continental French adds an e to the word's initial; island French 
removes it, English inherits it. 


francique skalja 


Other regular manipulations are perceptible. 


Island pronunciation 


We've just seen a major adaptation at the beginning of the word; other 
phenomena concern the tonic vowel and the final. 

The vowel changes are mainly due to the Norman language; we 
examined them earlier, illustrated by borrowings: 

Reduction of the diphthong /ou/ to /u/:bouteiller > butler. 

Production of diphthongs /au/ and /ou/ from /a/ and /o/ followed by 
a nasal: ant >; nom >. 

Opening of the vowel /e/ into /a/ before /r/: frére >friar;burgler > 
burglar; ferme > farm. 

This last opening, imported into England, was successful there. It's 
likely that island French continued to open the vowel /e/, even in the 
absence of a consonant /r/. It thus multiplied the number of words 
with a tonic /a/, which were later transferred to English. This favoring 
of the /a/ vowel seems to be a feature of the English language; in fact, 
it's a widespread Norman habit. Let's take a look at a few illuminating 
examples. 

Cratch"manger", from fr. créche, with the same meaning, from a 
francique krippia, idem. Note that English cratch, with its new vowel, 
retains the medieval pronunciation /tch/ of the ch group; it also 
retains the word's original meaning of "manger"; French créche 
specialized from the 13th centuyy onwards to designate the manger where 
Christ was laid. 

Match"match", from a. fr. mesche (fr. m. méche), from a popular Latin 
micca, "cord to burn". In English, a match is a wick. 

The wordscabbage(from Norman caboche), sausage (borrowed from 
Norman saussiche, for French saucisse),patch(from Norman peche, for 
French piéce), etc., also illustrate this tendency to produce the vowel / 
a/. 

As far as word endings are concerned, we've already noted the regular 
dropping of the vowel /e/, translated into English spelling: alarm, 
bomb, calm, druid, epoch, fossil, group, hymn, insult, lamp, merit, etc. 
Other changes are the result of systematic phonetic adaptation. Other 
changes are the result of systematic phonetic adaptation; we give an 


indicative list, with examples: 

Opening of /e/ into /a/ 

Suffix -el > -al: accidental, annual, arificial, etc. 

Suffix -ien > -ian: comedian, electrician, historian, etc. 

Closing the /e/ into /i/ 

Suffix -té > -ty: atrocity, beauty, divinity, etc. 

Change from /e/ to /o/ or /ou/ 

Suffix -eur > -or: actor, ambassador, author, etc. 

Suffix -eur > -our: ardour, candour, clamour. 

Suffix -(ijeux > -(i)ous: curious, dangerous, doulourous, etc. 

Passage of /i/ behind /r/ 

Sufix -aire > -ary: adversary, anniversary, dictionary, etc. 

Suffix -(i)ére > -(i)ery:cemetery, monastery, mystery, etc. 

Suffix -oire > -ory: glory, history, victory, etc. 

In addition to these phonic adaptations, there's a uniform 
morphological change that we've already noted. Due to the Norman 
dialectal hiss, it concerns French verbs with a double consonant ss in 
their conjugation (e.g. in the subjunctive), e.g. abolish, accomplish, 
banish, demolish, embellish, finish, garnish, nourish, perish, punish, etc. 
Via Norman, they regularly give English verbs in sh: abolish, 
accomplish, banish, punish. Via Norman, they regularly give English 
verbs in sh: abolish, accomplish, banish, demolish, embellish, finish, 
garnish, nourish, perish, punish, etc. 

English is therefore the result of a regular phonic adaptation of French 
words. At this point, we'd like to take the liberty of contradicting 
Georges Clemenceau a little. The English language is French, not 
"mispronounced", but "articulated differently", just as the French 
introduced into England was spoken in turn: with a Norman accent, 
then according to local habits. The effect of linguistic insularity. 


Uglossia from across the Channel 


The rigor (and therefore predictivity) of the phonic adaptation of 
French to English is suchthat it is possible, to conclude this chapter, to 
play with it A linguist may be forgiven a moment's whimsy; it's true 
that he prides himself on belonging to theOulipo (Ouvroir de littérature 


potentielle), founded by Raymond Queneau and Francois Le Lionnais. 
We're indulging in a bit of uglossia; apologies for this neologism and 
invention. On the model of utopia (from the Greek ou, "no", and topos, 
"place"), historians (at least those who dream) now call uchrony (from 
the Greek ou, "no", and khronos, "time"), a historical narrative relating 
facts that would have resulted, in all probability, from an event that 
had taken a different turn: if Cleopatra's nose had been shorter, if 
Napoleon had won at Waterloo, if General de Gaulle had been killed 
at Petit-Clamart. We propose an application of this to linguistics, 
under the name of uglossia (from the Greek ou, "not", and gldssa, 
"language"): this is the reasoned enrichment of one or more existing 
idioms, based on supposed etymons. Let's take each of the terms again: 
it's a reasoned enrichment, thanks to the rigorous application of 
phonetic laws; it concerns one or more idioms (here, Old French, Old 
Norman, English) that are being completed; the supposed etymons 
must have a morpho-phonetic structure that conforms to the language 
to which they are attributed. Uglossia is the approach of an Oulangpo 
(Ouvroir de langue potentielle), which we are creating at the same time. 
The practice of uglossia will make us revisethe main phonetic 
phenomena we have described 

Evolution of /c + a/ in the beginning 


Reminder: it changes to /ch/ in French, remains /c/ in Norman and 
then in English. 

[Fiction]. A Latin carventum, designating an object, had as its 
derivative carventarius, designating the one who makes it. In 
application of phonetic laws : 

Carventarius gave the a. fr. charventier. 

Charventier's regional Norman variant is carventer. 


Carventer gave rise to the English carventer. 
Evolution of /c + a/ within the word 


Reminder: it changes to /ch/ in French, remains /c/ in Norman and 
then in English. 
[Fiction]. A Frankish trokka denoted an object. In application of 
phonetic laws : 


Trokka gave rise to the Old French troche, whose diminutive is 
trochette. 

Trochette has a regional Norman variant, troukette. 

The Norman troukette gave rise to the English troket. 


Evolution of intervocalic /s/ 


Reminder: in Norman it palatalizes (chuintement) into /ch/; this 
sound is retained by English. 

[Fiction]. On the word raptum, "theft", Lower Latin formed the verb 
raptiare. In application of phonetic laws : 

Raptiare gave the a. fr. racier. 

Racier is a Norman regional variant of racher. 


Norman racher gave rise to the English verb to ratch. 
Evolution of the initial /s + consonant/ group 


Reminder: in French, a supporting /e/ appears in front of the /s + 
consonant/ group, while in English it disappears through apheresis. 
[Fiction]. A Latin spalum, which denoted an emotion, had as its 
diminutive in Low Latin spalaticum. In application of phonetic laws : 
Spalaticum gave the French a. espalage. 

The French a. espalage gave rise to the English spalage. 

In our uglossia, the English phrase : 

"What a spalage! The carventer is ratching the trokets " 

comes from the medieval Norman phrase : 

"Quel espalages! Li carventers va rachant les troukettes". 

which corresponds to Old French : 

"Quex espalages! Li charventiers va raciant les trochettes". 

For an uglossist, the fact that these phrases are not attested at all is 
obviously negligible... It's worth noting in passing that, thanks to this 
process of applied philology, rare or endangered languages such as 
Norman are provided with a rich lexicon, enabling them to be used 
more and more, both orally and in writing; they are saved. An 
Oulangpo's contribution to humanity's heritage promises to be 
considerable. 


To practice uglossia is to play on the implacable filiation of idioms. We 
have seen the direct and systematic link between Latin and Old 
French, between Old French and Norman, and between Norman and 
English. English has developed as a regional variant of French, and we 
can calculate its distance, particularity and rigor. Let's agree that it 
was time to bring the English language back into the French domain 
in its own right. 


Chapter VI 


THE ANGLICISM PENDULUM 

A tour operator in the Paris area is convinced that she has spoken to a 
delusional man over the phone. As she announced with professional 
emphasis (and a heavy English accent) that she was going to give me 
thevoucherfor the holiday I had just booked, I asked about this Anglo- 
Saxon pronunciation. Triumphing over my ignorance, she replied that 
it was an English word, now a vehicle of commerce and tourism. "Not 
at all," I replied, "it's a French word. The language of Shakespeare and 
Elon Musk borrowed it from the Old French voucher, a noun 
designating an attestation. I added: "If we're going to give up using 
bon d’échange, bon or coupon, other French terms with a frank allure, 
then, at the very least, let's pronounce voucher correctly, i.e. the 
French way." She hung up, unsure of my sanity. 

I wasn't crazy. From the word vox, "the voice", Latin had formed the 
verb vocare, meaning "to call" and then, by derivation, "to summon,to 
name".Vocare became the Old Frenchvoucherfirst with the same 
meaning, then with a derived use meaning "to summon to court". The 
medieval language used the substantival infinitive voucher to designate 
testimony; English borrowed it with this meaning, then in the sense of 
"attestation", and finally, commonly, "good, received". What does this 
mean? First of all, that voucher, a banal English term, says nothing 
more than the French bon d'échange, bon, coupon: for the Trésor de la 
langue francaise, a coupon is a "small-format printed bulletin (...) 
attesting to a right. Coupon de loge, de théatre; coupon de wagon-lit'; 
as for bon d'échange (reducible to bon), it is defined by the official 
France Terme database as "a voucher for obtaining services paid for in 
advance or not, notably in hotels and restaurants (overnight stays, 
accommodation, meals), as well as car rentals": perfect. We're 
convinced that there's no reason to abandon the latter, except to 
concede the privilege of commercial competence to the English 
language. The use of "voucher" is therefore not insignificant. If we may 
be granted the benevolence that the tour operator refused, we would 
say that this use combines a disavowal of the French language and 


(international trade being governed by the United States of America) 
an Atlanticist allegiance. 

This forfeit is all the more reprehensible in that it is accompanied by a 
singular folly: the Anglicismvoucherwhose Anglo-Saxon pronunciation 
is caricatured, is a French wordThe regional French used in England 
employed it both as a verb and a noun (a legal text from 1341 reads 
"Il ad perdu sa terre par fauxvoucher de record"). He gave it to the 
English language, which turned it into a common legal and then 
commercial term.late 1940s in the United Statesvoucher came to mean 
"hotel room voucher" (in effect, it certifies that the room has been 
prepaid). Ten years later, the French language borrowed the term, in 
the form of an Anglicism. Italian, Spanish, German, etc., followed suit: 
we can see that the old French verb voucher, specific to feudal justice, 
has become one of the vocables of international English. 

In the course of his career,voucherhas ping-ponged back and forth 
between the French and English languages, over the English Channel 
and the Atlantic. These "pongist" Anglicisms are the most interesting 
part of our subject, for three reasons. Firstly, there are a significant 
number of them: we've collected almost two hundred; they form a 
beautiful, enlightening and curious lexicon, which we don't intend to 
spare readers. Secondly, they show in their own way the French part 
of the English language, which is considerable in number and essential 
in nature. What are Anglicisms, after all? What terms has the French 
language borrowed from Englishsince the sth century2Not the 
grammatical skeleton (auxiliary verbs, prepositions, pronouns) of the 
idiom, but its flesh: a richly semantic vocabulary, whetherabstract or 
concrete. While the former is Saxon, we saw earlier that the latter is 
massively French: it's the "French" part of English that's making a 
comeback. Finally, when a French word is available (and, if we make 
the effort, a suitable French term always is), these "pendulars" 
between the two languages denounce the uselessness, manifest 
silliness and spirit of abandonment that lie at the heart of Anglicism. 
With the help of Peter Weisman's indispensable Dictionnaire 
étymologique et critique des anglicismes, we're going to take a close look 
at them. Let's start with the most delectable: these are very obvious 


Anglicisms, which speakers use as such, happily endowing them with 
a British or Yankee pronunciation, without suspecting that, in so 
doing, they are speaking French. 


These words are French: 


oh, my dear. really? 


Pronouncing establishment, interview or saloon, we know that these are 
terms borrowed from English, British or American: we suspect that 
they are not unrelated to the French words établissement, entrevue, 
salon. This is not the case with anglicisms that are expressly English, 
one might say, or even representative of British culture, often 
pronounced in English, and which are in fact old borrowings from the 
French language. We have already seen thatporridgefrommorning, so 
british, is aleek soup, that roast beef cooked in the English way isroast 
beef; there are many others. 

Let's take a closer look at one of these strange returnees. The Gauls 
had invented a very practical leather bag, which they called bolc; very 
early on, the Romans adopted this bag and the word, in the form 
bulga; this bulga gave rise to the French a. fr. bouge. What did the 
French do with it? On the one hand, bouge evolved (by metaphor) 
from "leather bag" to "small, rounded room" and then (by extension) to 
"dirty little house": a bouge. On the other, it took on a diminutive, 
bougette, "little bag" then "purse"; it was in this sense that it was 
borrowed by English, in the formbudget. In the early 18th century, budget 
took on a financial meaning in English: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presenting his annual report, announced that he was going 
to "open the budget"; budget came to designate the annual statement of 
public expenditure and revenue. The word came into French after 
Thermidor, and in the early 19th century took on a forecasting role, 
designating the probable annual program of income and expenditure 
for an individual, a company or the State (loi de finances). The 
convenient Gallic sack, after a sojourn across the Channel, became a 
modern management tool. The term that designates it has had a 
singular career: Gallic, then Latin, then French, then English, then 
French (and many other languages). 


Other terms have taken on an allure or meaning in England that 
makes them unfamiliar; theyhave returned to French, in the form of 
obvious Anglicisms (we've seen thattoastso British comes from the 
verb toaster, "to toast"): 

Bacona. fr. bacon, "ham" (from a germ. bakkon), still alive in this sense 
in Savoie and Quebec: bacon, pronounced in the French style, remains 
a regionalism to designate ham. At the same time, the word, which 
specialized in English to designate lean, smoked bacon, was borrowed 
by the French in this usage at the end of the 19 century. 

Caddie'small metal supermarket cart", from Fr. cadet, from Gascon 
capdet, "chef" (Gascon chefs serving the King of France were often the 
eldest sons of noble families). The word was borrowed from English, 
first to mean "a gentleman serving as a soldier to learn arms", then "a 
boy who carries a golfer's clubs". It was in this sense that the word 
first appeared in French (1895). In the United States, in the 1940s, 
caddie cart (two French words, from cadet and from the Norman 
carrette, "cart") was a two-wheeled golf cart, and by extension, a 
shopping cart, then a supermarket cart. Shortened to caddie, the word 
was translated into French in 1957; fortunately, it is tending to be 
replaced by chariot. 

Cash"money", from the a. n. cache, regional var. (with Norman hiss) of 
the Frenchcaisse, which comes from the Provencal caissa, derived from 
the Latin capsa, "chest". The English word cash was first used to 
designate a money box, then its contents, hence the expression to pay 
cash down (isth century). It was in this sense that the word came back 
into French in the early 20th century: "Payer cash, dix mille francs cash", 
then more recently "payer cash, parler cash", even "étre cash". Those 
who speak cash don't know they're speaking Norman... 
Challenge"challenge", from A. fr. chalenge, "attack, challenge", a 
regular development of Latin calumnia "false accusation" (which, 
incidentally, gave calumny by learned calque). The English word 
challenge designated a (false) accusation, then a challenge, before 
specializing in sporting challenges. At the end of the 19th century, it was used 
in this way in French, and then, by extension, in the sense of "periodic 
sports tournament". Since the 1930s, it has spread into the general 


language as a synonym for "challenge". It's easy to see how ridiculous it 
is to pronounce this perfectly French word in English, as well as the 
inanity of this Anglicism, which is totally superfluous in a language 
that has, in sports terms, tournament, competition, championship and, in 
the lexicon of provocation, bravado, challenge, gageure, etc. 
Coach"personal trainer". In the i1%n century, the English word coach 
took on the meaning of "entraineur" (trainer), derived from "tuteur 
pédagogique" (in Oxford), from the metaphoricalmeaningcoach, "large 
horse-drawn carriage". The latter term was borrowed, during the 
Renaissance, from the French coche, derived (1545) from the 
Hungarian kocsi, derived from Kocs, the name of a coaching inn. So is 
the coach who coaches me (at great expense) a coachman? Rise and 
fall... 

Cottage"small country house". The English word cottage, in this sense, 
first designated a small peasant's house; it comes from the a. n. cotage, 
"rustic maisonnette", derived from the a. fr. cot, "hut", from a francique 
kot. The a. fr. cot is maintained in coterie, first "modest rural tenure", 
then "association of peasants", finally "group of people frequenting 
each other". They may meet in a cottage... 

Destroy" paumé, ravagé ", borrowed (1982) from the English verb to 
destroy, borrowed from the a. fr. destruire (fr. m. détruire), from the 
Latin destruere, " demolish ". 

GadgetNorman word gagée, "small tool", probably derived from gdche, 
"hook", from the Franconian gaspia, with the same meaning. The 
English word gadget has retained its Norman meaning of "practical 
device"; it came into French in the 1940s, from the USA, with the 
particular meaning of "pleasant innovation, but futile and 
uninteresting": it's just a gadget, gadget culture.The old Norman tool 
has managed the febecoming an Americanism, with a slight touch of 
anti-U.S. irony 

Gin"juniper-flavored alcohol", short for geneva, from a. fr. genevre (fr. 
m. geniévre), from a low Latin juniperus. Gin tonic is made from gin and 
tonic, as well as two French words. 

Glamour. Since the 1970s, this noun, then adjective, has been used to 
designate bewitching charm in the entertainment industry (the 


glamour of an actor, who is very glamorous). It's a Hollywood 
specialization of glamour, meaning prestige, glamour, attraction 
(especially sexual). This current meaning is the culmination of a 
singular evolution: glamour first designated magic, then magical 
beauty, and finally bewitching charm. This singularity is compounded 
by its etymology: glamour is an alteration of... grammar. It's worth 
explaining the form: the Latin grammatica gave rise to the medieval 
French form grammarie (later reworked as grammaire), which became 
glomarie in English French (hence glamour). In terms of meaning, 
grammatica in medieval Latin meant "work of grammar", by derivation 
from "learned work, reserved for the initiated, occult". Grammarie and 
glomarie inherited it; the resultingEnglish glamour first had the 
meaning of "magic", then "magic charm", etc.; the Hollywood media 
use is only alate specialization, adopted in the 1970s by the French 
(who may have heardamour in glamour). Now we know why grammar 
is glamorous... 

Kartingsport using karts, small single-seater competition vehicles 
without bodywork. Kart is a U.S. spelling of the British English cart, 
from the a. n. carete, var. of the a. fr. charete (fr. m. charrette), 
diminutive of char. 

Mail"courrier électronique", abbreviation of e-mail, borrowed (in 
1990) from the American e-mail, abbreviation of electronic mail. Mail is 
a French word. The Frankish malha, "leather bag", gave rise to the 
French a. malle, with the same meaning, borrowed by English in the 
form mail. In English, mail, "leather bag", became "bag carrying mail", 
then, by metonymy, "mail" and "post". The French word for mail was 
probably influenced by the English (the 18th-century malle-poste was 
adapted from mail-coach), but today malle is used to describe a trunk 
designed for transport. To designate an electronic mail, the word 
courriel, invented in Quebec, has all the virtues; formed on the model 
of logiciel, didacticiel, etc., it has produced a good equivalent of spam: 
pourriel. 

Mess'officers' and non-commissioned officers' dining room". The 
English mess, in this military use, specializes ageneral meaningof 
"people eating in common" (isth century); it comes from the A. fr. mes 


(fr. m. mets), "food, dish", from the Latin missum, "service", past 
participle of mittere, "to send". 

Nurse"domestic employee caring for children". Nurse comes from the 
French word nourrice, derived from the verb nourrir, which, in Old 
French, mainly meant "to bring up". 

Panel'representative sample of people", "group of speakers at a round 
table". Borrowed from recent uses of English panel, "panneau", from A. 
fr. pannel (fr. m. panneau), from Latin pannellus, "small piece of cloth". 
The English panel, "piece of cloth", took on the meanings of "piece of 
parchment", then "list of jurors inscribed on a parchment", finally 
"chosen persons" (for a poll or round table). 

Patch"self-adhesive dermal device". Borrowed from a recent use of 
English patch, then "bandage" from a. n. (with chuintement) peche, var. 
of fr. piéce, medieval Latin petia, "little piece", from Gallic pettia. 
Pedigree"pedigree of a pedigree animal". The English word comes 
from the a. n. pé de gru, var. from the a. fr. pié de grue (fr. m. pied de 
grue).The medieval metaphor is not without interest: English official 
registersdrew family trees whose branches resembled the imprint 
(with three lines) of this bird The English word was introduced into 
French at the beginning of the1sth century, to designate the book in which 
the origin of a pedigree animal was recorded; by extension, it is used 
today to refer to a person's genealogy or past activities. 
Penthouse'luxurious penthouse apartment". The first element, pent, is 
an alteration of medieval English pentis, "lean-to", borrowed from a. fr. 
apentiz (fr. m. appentis), "low attached construction", from Latin 
appendicium. 

Pool"group of people working together". Pool was first used to 
designate the stakes deposited by players, then a common fund, then a 
professional agreement. It comes from the French word poule, which, 
in 17th-century gamblers’ slang, referred (no doubt as a metaphor for 
the "pondoir") to the quantity of money forming the stake. 
Ranch"cattle farm in the United States". Ranch, an anglicism of 
western, comes from the Old World. The Frankish hring, "ring", then 
"assembly of people", gave rise, via the medieval noun rang 
("alignment of men"), to the Old French verb rangier (fr. m., whose 


pronominal use meant "to lodge". In this sense, se rangier gave rise to 
the Provencal verb rancharse ( ), which in turn gave rise to the 
Spanish nounrancho, meaning "dwelling for soldiers and then for farm 
workers". In Spanish-speaking America, the term was used to describe 
a livestock farm; it passed (1831) into Texas English, in the form 
ranch, borrowed by French in 1860, in this use, then to designate a 
luxurious country residence. Nothing could be more "Old European" 
than a ranch... 

Ranger'"forest ranger, ranger", from A. fr. rangier (fr. m. ranger), from 
rang, in the derivative use of "to walk through, to survey". Maritime 
French still uses the term ranger la terre to mean "to go along it". 
Rave'festive gathering in an unexpected place". Borrowed around 
1990 fromrave"unbridled party" (1960). The latter comes from the 
verb to rave, "to get excited", an evolution of the medieval meaning "to 
rave". To rave comes from the Norman raever, a regional variant of the 
A. fr. resver, "to rave", of uncertain origin, which also gave rise to 
réver. So rave and réve are cousins. 

Rifle'rifled barrel rifle", borrowed circa 1831 from Englishrifle"groove 
then rifle", deverbal of to rifle, "to make grooves", borrowed from a. fr. 
rifler, "to scratch", from a francique riffil6n, "to tear". 

Rush"final effort, sudden influx". The English nounrush"precipitous 
rush" is derived from the verb to rush, "to run fast", whichcomes from 
the a. n.rucher, a regional var. (with chuintement) of the a. fr. reiiser. 
The latter verb comes from the Latin recusare, "to refuse" (which, by 
learned calque, gave recuser). The a. fr. reiiser first had the 
etymological meaning of "to push back", then "to withdraw, to 
retreat"; by derivation, it meant "to flee", "to run briskly"; this is the 
meaning of its Norman variant rucher, and consequently that of the 
English, which remained faithful to the medieval meaning. In France, 
at the end of the Middle Ages, the verb retiser, which became ruser, 
was used in hunting to describe the manoeuvres of an animal to 
escape from hunters, and then, absolutely, to use manoeuvres and 
ruses. In the 19th century, the English word rush was borrowed to designate 
a sudden influx of people, then a sporting effort, and in the 20th century a 
film before editing (we used to say bouts d'essai; we recommend using 


épreuve de tournage). In Canada, rusher means "to work under 
pressure": back to the old Norman! 

Scout"éclaireur" then "scout", from A. frescoute, "spy", deverbal of 
escouter (fr. m. écouter), from Latin auscultare, "to listen attentively". 
The English word scout, resulting from an apheresis of escoute, 
designated a lookout and then a scout. The movement founded by 
Robert Baden Powell in 1908 was made up of Boy Scouts; the term was 
used in French as early as 1910, soon abbreviated to Scout.In 
the1960s, the latter term came to mean "one who shows candid good 
will" 

Scroller"to scroll vertically through a document on a _ screen 
(computer or telephone)". The English verb to scroll is derived from 
the noun scroll, which comes (with influence from the French a. rolle, 
"roll", and apheresis) from the a. n. escrowe, var. of the French a. 
escroe, "roll of parchment", from a Frankish skrauda. Note that the a. 
fr. escroe survives in French écrou, "register of prisoners, act of 
incarceration" (hence the verb écrouer). Scroller is therefore, in a way, 
to lift the écrou. 

Shopping'visit to stores, for comparison or purchase". Borrowed in 
1857 fromshopping(1747), derived fromshop"boutique", itself derived 
by apheresis from a. fr. eschoppe (fr. m. échoppe), from Dutch schoppe, 
"small lean-to store". We recommend the use of léche-vitrine or 
magasinage, as in Quebec. 

Spleen"general melancholy". This French word, which appeared in the 
18th century, Was borrowed from the Englishwith the same meaning, 
which properly designates the spleen (where ancient medicine saw the 
seat of the black humours). Spleen was borrowed, with apheresis, from 
the A. fr. esplen, "spleen", from medical Latin of Greek origin splen. 
Squatter'to occupy an empty dwelling improperly". The English word 
to squat means "to crouch"; in the 19th century, it took on the derived 
meaning of "to illegally occupy a building or piece of land". This verb 
comes, by apheresis, from the A. fr. esquater, "to flatten", from a Low 
Latin excoactire, "to reduce". Note that the new Anglicism squat, a 
gymnastic movement (bending the legs), is linked to the literal 
meaning of to squat. 


Stress"psychological and biological disturbance caused by aggression". 
The Englishstresshas this meaning today, originally meant "ordeal, 
affliction". It derives, by apheresis, from a medieval form distress, 
"affliction", itself borrowed from the A. fr. destrece (fr. m. détresse), 
"anguish", from a Low Latin strectiare, "to squeeze". Stress is distress. 
Trench coat"double-breasted, belted raincoat". The English word 
originally referred to the raincoat worn by British officers in the 
trenches of the First World War. It comes from two French words. 
Trench, "trench", is a deverbal of to trench, "to dig", from a. fr. trenchier 
(fr. m. trancher), from a popular Latin trinicare. Coat"manteau", comes 
from the A. fr. cote, "tunique" (fr. m. cotte; from a francique kotta), 
preserved in cotte de mailles and cotillon. 

Vintagefrom a. n. vindage, var. from fr. vendange, from Latin vindemia 
(from vinum, "wine", and demere, "to take"). The English word first 
designated the harvest, then (in the ist: century) a vintage. It was first 
borrowed by the French (1904) to designate a vintage port, and more 
recently (1996) to designate objects or garments from an earlier 
fashion. In Quebec, it is recommended to say millésimé, in France 
d'époque or rétro. 

Water-closet'toilettes", borrowed in 1887 from English water-closetof 
the same meaning, composed of water, "water", andcloset'cabinet", 
borrowed from A. fr. closet, diminutive of clos, "fenced land", from 
Latin clausum, "closed place", from the verb claudere, "to close". 

It's easy to understand why we're giving the award for pongism to : 
Tennis. Appearing in French around 1880 to designate a British 
sport,tennisis the abbreviation of lawn-tennis, a development of the 
English tennis, which in the 14th century designated the game of paume, 
introduced to England by the French, who excelled at it. Tennis, first 
written tenetz, then teneys, comes from tenez (pronounced /tenéts/), 
imperative of the verb tenir, exclamation of the player who warns that 
he's about to serve: "Tenez! Tennis therefore belongs to 
theFrenchvocabularyof jeu de paume, such asamuser la galerie (where 
spectators stood), prendre la balle au bond (en reprise de volée; 
synonymous with skill or opportunism), etc. 

We'll be forgiven for adding, since we're talking about tennis, that the 


Englishracketcomes from raquette, which is the Norman form of the a. 
fr. rachette, "palm of the hand", from the Arabic rahat, with the same 
meaning. In this great game of paume over the English Channel, the 
French language is at the service. 


A set of palms above the sleeve 


This back-and-forth phenomenon is striking in its scope; it's constant 
and long-standing. One could say that it is in the nature of Anglicism, 
a term of culture or technique, borrowed from that "learned" part of 
English vocabulary which is of French origin. 

Some Anglicisms that have been around for a long time have become 
naturalized; if we are vaguely aware that they originated in English, 
we are unaware that they originated in French. Here are a few 
examples of this forgotten pendulum. 

Bar'counter, drinking establishment". English bar comes from the 
French barre, "rigid piece of wood or metal", from a popular Latin 
barra. 


Caravan"car used as lodging". Borrowed from the English caravan, 
which specialized in "pleasure caravan" after meaning "vehicle for 
transporting travelers" and before that "troupe of travelers". It comes 
from A. fr. carvane (fr. m. caravane), "group of travelers", borrowed by 
the Crusaders, via Arabic, from Persian karwan, "file of camels". The 
new Anglicism van, "minibus habitat" (formerly "horse trailer"), is an 
apheresis of caravan. 

Chéque'order to draw on a credit", from English check, "control", then 
"stub, counterfoil", borrowed from A. fr. eschec, "butin", from francique 
skak, with the same meaning. 

Confort'conveniences contributing to well-being". The word was 
borrowed from English in the is century. English comfort, "material 
well-being", followed abstract uses, which were those of the etymon, 
namely a. fr. confort, "that which gives strength" (fr. m. réconfort), 
deverbal of conforter, "to support", from Latin confortare, "to comfort". 
Fuel"fioul". The French fuel (1944) abbreviates the Englishfuel oil, 


"mazout". The latter is formed from fuel, which comes from A. fr. 
fouaille, "firewood", from Latin focus, "fire", and oil, "combustible oil", 
from A. fr. oile, from Latin oleum, "olive oil":two French words. The 
recommended equivalentfioul won out. 

Humour'"pleasant form of wit". Borrowed in 1735 from English 
humour, which in the previous century had turned French humeur, 
"disposition d'esprit", from Latin humor, "humidity", into a joke. 
Partner"associate in play, sport or sex life". Borrowed (1767) from 
English partner, derived (with influence from English part, from French 
part: "who takes part") from a. n. parcener, var. of a. fr. parconer, 
"associate", derived from a. fr. parcion, "separation", from Latin partitio 
(which gave the learned calque partition). Partition and partenaire are 
therefore cousins, via English. 

Pickpocket"pickpocket". Borrowed (1763) from English pickpocket 
(1593), "fouille-poche", formed from the verb to pick, "to steal", from 
French piquer, andpocket'pocket", from a. n. pockette, var. of a. fr. 
pochette (de poche). 

Pionnier"precursor". Borrowed in this usage from the English pioneer, 
which designated an initiator. The English pioneer comes from the A. 
fr. peonier, derived from pion, "foot soldier", from the Latin pedonem 
derived from pedem, "foot". Peonier had the meaning of "infantryman", 
then "soldier in charge of earthworks", a meaning passed on to 
English, where the terrassier became,especially in the mines, the one 
who opens the way for others. This usage was borrowed by19th- 
century French, to designate a person advancing science and 
technology. 

Pique-nique'collective country meal". Borrowed in the 19th century from 
the English picnic, which had developed this meaning, having itself 
borrowed it from the French pique-nique, "meal where everyone pays 
their share", formed from piquer and nique, "small thing of no value", 
of obscure origin. 

Pony"small horse". Borrowed (1822) from the Englishfrom A. fr. 
poulenet, diminutive of poulain, "horse less than two years old", from 
Latin pullus, "small of an animal". 

Record"official sports performance". Borrowed (1882) from the 


Englishrecord'sporting achievement", itself borrowed in the ist 
century, in the use of "written testimony", from the French a. record, 
"témoignage", deverbal of recorder, "to report, to remember", from the 
Latin recordari, "to remember", which gave rise to the English verb to 
record, "to record". 

Sex-shop'store selling erotic films and objects". Borrowed (1969) from 
the Englishsex-shop(1949), formed from sex, "sexuality", from the 
French sexe (from the Latin sexus) and fromshopfrom the French a. fr. 
eschoppe (fr. m. échoppe), from theDutch schoppe, "small lean-to store". 
Sex-shop: two French words; should we be proud of them? 
Standard"manufacturing standard". Borrowed around 1893 from the 
Englishstandardwhich first designated a military emblem, then, in the 
isth century, through an unclear semantic derivation, a standard of 
weights and measures, a reference value (meaning of the 19th-century 
French loan). Standard comes, with apheresis, from A. fr. estandart, 
"ensign of war", from francique standhard, "stable" (the army standard 
was stuck in the ground for all to see) 

Stencil'stencil paper", fromstencilderived from the verb to stencil, "to 
decorate with colors", borrowed from the A. fr. estenceler (fr. m. 
étinceler), "to shine", from the Low Latin stincilla. 

Suspense"moment in a work that produces a high level of 
expectation". Borrowed (1950) from the Englishsuspense'state of 
uncertainty", abbreviation of in suspense, "in expectation", from the 
French a. en suspens, "in expectation", from the Latin in suspensio, from 
suspendere, "to hold in uncertainty". 

Test"test, examination". Borrowed (1893) from the Englishtest'test", 
originally (14th century) "cup used to sort precious metals". Test comes 
from the A. fr.test, "earthen pot", used in alchemy to test gold, from 
the Latin testum, "earthen pot" (the feminine testa, used 
metaphorically, gave head). Our test, whether medical, psychological 
or other, comes from the medieval vocabulary of alchemy. 
Ticket"ticket entitling the holder to admission". Borrowed (1835) from 
the Englishticket'billet attestant un droit d'entrée", formerly (iotn 
century) "small written document", itself borrowed, by apheresis, from 
the a. n. estiquette (fr. m. étiquette), derived from the verb a. n. 


estiquier, regional var. (with qu for French ch) of the a. fr. estichier, "to 
drive in", from the francique stikkjan. Estiquette first designated a post 
driven into the ground, then the sign it bears, then a small piece of 
paper (meaning passed on to English), notably attached to an object. 
Touriste"person who travels for pleasure". Borrowed (1816) from 
English tourist (1780), of the same meaning, derived from tour, "travel 
circuit", itself borrowed (1652) from French tour (deverbal of tourner), 
which had just acquired this use. Tourisme, of the same formation, was 
borrowed by the French language in 1833. It should also be noted that 
tour-opérateur (to which voyagiste should be preferred) is formed from 
two French words. 

Trolley"pole transmitting power to a vehicle". Borrowed (1892) from 
the Englishtrolley'small cart then electric pole", derived from the verb 
to troll, "to roll", borrowed from the A. fr. troller, "to run here and 
there", from the Latin trahere, "to pull". In regional French, we still say 
tréler, meaning "to hunt at random" or "to train": is this what the 
trolley does? 

Some of these anglicisms are compound words, the two elements of 
which have flown back and forth over the English Channel. This is the 
case, as we've just seen, ofsex-shopand tour-opérateur; here are a few 
others. 

Gardenfrom garden from gardin (Norman variant of garden) and party 
from partie. 

Globe-trotterfrom globe and trotter, from trotteur. 

Jointfrom joint (past participle of joindre) and adventure. 

Service stationstation and service. 

Surprise-partiesurprise and party, from party. 

Traveller's checkfrom traveller, from travailler (in the old sense of "to 
suffer", hence "to travel") and check, from chéque. 

Who today knows that a summit of heads of state is a copy of the 
English summit (derived from the French sommet), that a round table in 
acolloque copies the Englishroundtable(derived from ronde and table), 
that the digital tablet adapts the English tablet (derived from tablette)? 
This back-and-forth, if subterranean, shows us that French is 
constantly reappropriating its lexicon. 


The return of French 


These pendular terms have accompanied the movement to borrow 
from the English language right from the start: some of them "came 
home" as early as the 1700s. They appeared in all the fields of 
innovation pioneered by Great Britain and then the United States, 
from the press (magazine, revue) to the household arts (blender) and 
hotel comfort (palace). Classifying them by field is tantamount to 
describing the main fields in which they were borrowed. There are 


many of them, and we'll be commenting on the most interesting ones. 
Justice and politics 


Seduced by British parliamentarism, the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment and then the revolutionaries adopted the English 
political lexicon; in so doing, they re-imported many French terms: 
MajoritéEnglish majority, from French majorité. Borrowed in 1760; 
previously, French used pluralité. 


MotionEnglish motion, "movement within an assembly", then 
"proposition", from A. fr. motion, "movement", copied (13th century) from 
Low Latin motio, from movere, "to move". Borrowed in 1789. 
PamphletEnglish pamphlet, "polemical brochure", from A. fr. 
Pamphilet, colloquial diminutive of Pamphile, title of a Latin comedy. 
Borrowed in 1762. 

Parliamentthe = Englishparliamentthe French a. ___parlement, 
"conversation", then "deliberative assembly", from the verb parler. In 
English, the term designated a legislative body: it came to mean a 
legislative assembly, then a meeting of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. In French, parlement referred to a judicial body: 
"cour souveraine de justice" (until the Revolution). In 1825, French 
adopted the English meaning, "assembly holding legislative power". 
Under English influence, the French parliament no longer enforces the 
law, it votes on it. 

Pétitionfrom English petition, "supplique" from A. fr. peticion, 
"demande", from Latin petitio, derived from petere, "to solicit". 


Borrowed as a political term in 1789. 
VerdictEnglishverdict'jury decision", from a. n.verdit, "solemn 
declaration", from Latin vere dictum, "truly said". Borrowed in 1790. 


Votethe Englishvotefrom the French a. vote, "voeu", francization of the 
Latin votum. Borrowed as a political term in 1702. Voting is the wish 


expressed by an electorate. 
Transportation 


In the field of transport, technical progress originating in Great Britain 
or the United States has been expressed in English, giving rise to 
numerous Anglicisms, most of which are French borrowings. It's 
obvious, for example, that thecontainerhas revolutionized maritime 
freight transport worldwide, comes from the French verb contenir; its 
Frenchization into conteneur, effective for some thirty years, is 
therefore welcome. In the field of aeronautical transport,jet("jet 
aircraft") comes from the Old French jet (‘action de lancer");charteris 
worthy of note: 

Charter'chartered aircraft", from charter, abbreviation of charter-party, 
from a. fr. charte partie. In the Middle Ages, a charter (from the Latin 
charta, copied from the Greek hkartés, "sheet of papyrus") recorded a 
right, privilege or interest. In trade, it was used to designate a contract 
between two merchants (e.g., the chartering of a ship); the charter was 
then cut (in Old French, "partie", de partir, "faire des parts") into 
twohalves and handed over to the contracting parties. This 
commercial practice is now used in England, in the form ofcharter 
parties. French maritime law is still familiar with the charte-partie, a 
"written document recording the existence of a charter contract". It is 
therefore inappropriate to pronounce charter in English; it is wiser to 
use the verb noliser (from medieval Latin naulizare, from classical Latin 
naulum, "freight"); Italian commonly says noleggiare. 

Railroads are a particular example of this phenomenon. Invented in 
Great Britain and introduced into France under the July Monarchy, 
they were accompanied by a specific lexicon, borrowed in the 1850s. 
Among the terms studied by Peter J. Wexler in his book La Formation 


du vocabulaire des chemins de fer en France, very few are of Germanic 
origin (such as ballast and wagon), several are Latin (such as terminus, 
viaduct), and the rest are French (such as locomotive, train). Here are a 
few examples: 

Express'fast passenger train", from English express, abbreviation of 
express train, first "special train" then "train not serving all stations". 
The English adjective express, "specially designed", comes from the 
French a. exprés, "clear, precise", then "designated, deliberate", from 
the Latin expressus, past participle of exprimere, "to bring out by 
pressing". 

Rail'steel section guiding railway vehicles", from English rail, "wooden 
or iron bar", borrowed from French a. reille, with the same meaning, 
from Latin regula. The latter also gave, by learned calque, régle. 
Traffic'vehicular traffic", from the Englishtrafficwith the same 
meaning, borrowed from the French a. traffique, "commerce (legal or 
illegal)", from the Italian traffico, with the same meaning, derived 
from the verb trafficare, "to trade", of obscure origin. 
Tunnel"underground gallery containing a communication route", from 
Englishtunnelwith the same meaning, borrowed from A. fr. tonnelle, 
"cradle of latticework", derived from tonne, "large barrel" (from 
medieval Latin tunna, with the same meaning, of Gallic origin). The 
tunnel is Gallic! 

Sports 

great purveyor of Anglicisms, sportis teeming with returning terms: 
starting with the wordsport itself. We'll take a look at some of the 
more notable ones, in addition tocatchandcoach 

Ace"in tennisservice ball that makes the point", from the Englishace, 
with the same meaning, borrowed from the French a. as, "face of the 
dice marked with a point", from the Latin as, unit of currency. 


Penalty'"in soccer, penalty shot", from English penalty, with the same 
meaning, borrowed from French pénalité, from Latin poena, "penalty". 

Practice"in golf, practice range", from English practice (range), with 
the same meaning, borrowed from French a. pra(c)tiquer, from Greek 


praktikos, "active". 

Punch"to punch, in boxing", from English punch, "coup de poing", 
derived from the verb to punch, "to stab" then "to strike", borrowed 
from a. fr. ponchonner (fr. m. poinconner), "to use a ponchon (old form 
of punch)". 

Roller'deck of small wheels attached to a _ shoe", from 
Englishroller(skate, derived from the verb to roll, borrowed from fr. 
rouler, from Latin rotulare. 

Skate"skateboard", diminutive of skateboard, from English skateboard, 
formed from board, "planche" andskate"patin", borrowed (with a 
strange semantic evolution) from a. fr. eschace (fr. m. échasse), 
"crutch", from Dutch schaetse, "stilt". 

Sport"physical exercise", from Englishsportapheresis of disport, 
"entertainment", borrowed from A. fr. desport, of the same meaning, 
derived from se desporter, "to entertain oneself", from Latin deportare, 
"to carry away". 

Squash"indoor _ racketsportusing the four walls", from 
Englishsquash'soft ball" then "particular sport", from to squash, "to 
press", borrowed (with apheresis) from A. fr. esquasser, "to break, to 
crush", from Latin exquassare, with the same meaning. The English 
word squash designates a ball as soft as pressed fruit (esquassé), and 
then the sport that uses it. 

Trail"all-terrain motorcycle", abbreviation of the 
Englishtrailbike,formed from bike, "bicycle, motorcycle" and _ trail, 
"trail", borrowed from the French a. traillier, "haler", from the Low 
Latin tragulare, "to drag in a net". 

Training"sports shoetracksuit", from Englishtraining"entrainement", 
present participle of to train, "to form in a discipline", borrowed from 
a. fr. trainer, "to take by force, to train", from popular Latin traginare. 
Volleyball"collectivesportof handball around a net", fromvoleyball, 


borrowed from volée (to steal) and balle. 
Fashion 


The " fashion" (from the Norman pronunciation of facon) is another 
source of Anglicisms and therefore of French words. Let's take a look 


at a few notable ones, and a few very recent ones. The process is 
continuous. 


Blue-jean"cotton fabric; pants cut from this fabric", from English 
jeans, "canvas pants", plural of jean, "futaine de Génes", borrowed from 
a. fr. Gennes (fr. m. Génes), the Italian town where this fabric was 
made. Our usual blueis a "Genoa blue". SeeDenim. 

Boots"boot without lace", plural of boot, borrowed from a. fr. bote (fr. 
m. botte), of unknown origin. 

Corner'in a store, space reserved for a brand", from English corner 
(shop, from corner, "coin", borrowed from A. fr.cornier, "Which forms 
an angle", from Latin cornu, "horn, angle". 

Customize"to personalize’, from American English to customize, 
derived from the noun custum, "custom", then "clientele (habituated)", 
borrowed from A. fr. custume (fr. m. coutume), from Latin consuetudino, 
"habit". 

Denim'cotton twill fabric; pants cut from this fabric", from the 
American English denim, of the same meaning, abbreviation of serge 
denim, borrowed from the French serge de Nimes, from the name of the 
Languedoc town where this fabric was made. SeeBlue-jean. 
Design'stylism", from English design, "plan, sketch", borrowed from A. 
fr. desseing, "graphic representation", from Latin designare, "to draw'". 
Dressing'small clothing room", from English dressing-room, formed 
from room, "room", and the verbto dress"to dress", borrowed from a. fr. 
dresser, "to direct", then "to equip", from a low Latin directiare, "to 
align", from directus, "right". 

Trade and technology 


Discount"sale at low prices and in quantity", from English discount, 
"rabais", borrowed from A. fr. descompte, "deduction", deverbal of 
descompter, "rabattre", from Latin dis + computare, "calculate". 
Label'distinctive mark on a product", from Englishlabel'strip of cloth" 
then "label", borrowed from A. fr. la(m)-bel, "ribbon", from francique 
labba, "piece of cloth". Lambel also gave lambeau, which is a cousin 
oflabelcommercial. 


Leasing"crédit-bail", from English leasing, "location a bail", derived 
from the verb to lease, "louer", borrowed from the A. fr. lessier, "céder" 
(fr. m. laisser), from a Low Latin laxare, "permettre". 
Management"management of a company; its directors", from English 
management, "administration of a company", derived from the verb to 
manage, "to direct", borrowed from the verb ménager, which in the 
Middle Ages meant'to go to the care of the household". The latter was 
derived from the nounménage, "dwelling", then "administration of the 
dwelling", derived from the verb manoir, "to remain". All the 
management lexicon (manager, manager, etc.) borrowed from business 
English therefore comes from the old medieval ménage. The 
management man should not forget that he is the cousin of the 
housekeeper. 

Poster(noun), "poster", from English poster, of the same meaning, 
derived (by metonymy: the part taken for the whole) from post, 
"pillar", borrowed from A. fr. post, of the same meaning, from Latin 
postis, "post". Theposteris what is displayed on a post. 

Poster(verb), "to publish on the Internet", from English to post, "to 
send a message by mail". The English word is borrowed from the 
French a. poste, "relay of horse-drawn messengers", then "courier", 
from the Italian posta, "place of the horse in the stable", then "relay of 
horses", feminine past participle of porre, "to place’. 

Randomize"to introduce a random_ element", from _ the 
Englishrandom'random". The English word comes from the A. fr. 
randon, "violence" (from a Germanic rant, "race"), via the locution a 
randon, which meant "at full speed", then "at random", borrowed by 
the English in the form at random. 

Slash"slash or separating bar", from U.S. Englishslash(mark), with the 
samemeaning, derived from the verbto slash, "to slash", borrowed from 
A. fr. eslachier, "to widen", from Low Latin laxicare, classical laxare, 
with the same meaning. 

Spoiler'to reveal by spoiling the effect of surprise", from the English 
to spoil, "to strip", then "to spoil", borrowed (with apheresis) from the 
French espoillier, "to strip", from the Latin spoliare, with the same 
meaning. In Quebec, to mean "to reveal unpleasantly", we use the 


pretty word divulgacher. 
Company facts 


Date"rendez-vous amoureux", from English date, "date", then "date 
particuliére", then "rendez-vous galant". Derived from medieval Latin 
data (past participle of dare, "to give"), short for data littera, "letter 
given at such and such a place". This Anglicism is singularly useless 
and absurd. 

Gay"homosexual". The English adjective gay, borrowed from the 
French a. fr. gai, "d'‘humeur riante", from the Occitan gai, from a 
francique gahi, meant "joyful", then "who indulges in pleasure", then 
"who prostitutes himself"; in American prison slang, it took on the 
meaning of "homosexual". 

Gentry"high society", from English gentry, "nobility", borrowed from 
A. fr. genterise, gentillece (fr. m. gentillesse), "nobility",from Latingentilis, 
"noble". Gentrification is a French invention, at least in lexical terms. 
Jet-set'rich, international milieu, traveling by jet", from the U‘S. 
English jet set, with the same meaning, formed from jet, "projection of 
a liquid", then "nozzle", then "jet plane", from the French a. jet "action 
de lancer", deverbal of jeter, and from set, "closed milieu", from the 
French a. sette (fr. m. secte), "group of people", from the Latin secta. 
We also say jet-society, also formed from two French words. The 
French jet is found in a number of Anglicisms, often displayed for 
snobbery's sake: jet-setteur/euse, jet-ski, jet-lag and so on. 

Joint"hashish cigarette", from U.S. slang joint, "opium den", then by 
metonymy (part for the whole) "marijuana cigarette". The U.S. usage 
comes from the British slang joint, "ill-famed place", borrowed (with 
the meaning "meeting place") from the French a. joint, past participle 
of joindre. 

People"media celebrity". Through expressions such as beautiful people, 
or through people journalism, the latter has taken on the meaning of 
"person in the limelight". The English word people comes from the A. fr. 
pueple (fr. m. peuple), from the Latin populus. The poorly 
pronouncedAnglicism people, which we're trying to tamegraphically 
(pipeule, pipole), is all the more irritating for being etymologically 


absurd. People derives from the people, but strives to distinguish itself 
from them... 

Raout'worldly reception", derived (with an a to imitate English 
pronunciation) from English rout, "troupe", then "company", then 
"worldly evening". This was borrowed from the French a. route, 
"bande, compagnie", from rupta "chose rompue", then "partie d'une 
troupe", past participle of the Latin verb rumpere, "to break". Raout, an 
old anglicism (1824) that has fallen out of fashion, is a medieval 
French word for a troupe (made up of "routiers"): "raouts" are old 
routiers... 

Resort"tourist center", from Englishresort'recourse", then "frequented 
place", borrowed from A. fr. resort, "resource', derived from the 
medieval verb resortir, "to rescue", formed from re + sortir. The 
English (and now French, by anglicism) resort is a tourist center to 
which one can turn for easy relaxation and rest. 

From the Anglicismhumourborrowed from English in 1735 (and which 
was an island variant of the French humeur), to the very recent 
borrowingresort(an Anglicized avatar of the medieval resort) not yet 
recorded by dictionaries, the trend is constant: recourse to the English 
language is often a return. 

The fact is not anecdotal; these anglicismspendular designate and 
demonstrate the essential francité of the English language The reasons 
are clear. French, as it was used in England between 1066 and 1400, 
provided this idiom with an extensive cultural, spiritual, commercial, 
legal and technical vocabulary. It's no coincidence that, having 
evolved semantically under the conditions we'll see in the next 
chapter, this lexicon has returned to the continent to designate new 
realities and notions. In short, the French language has undergone a 
long and beneficial internship in the UK, where it has evolved, 
modernized and established new uses. Purists who denounce an 
Anglo-Saxon lexical invasion are mistaken. From our perspective, 
current anglicization is an internal mutation of the French language: 
anglicisms are French neologisms1. 


1. The fact is so constant that it is commonly thought that flirterborrowed around 1855 from 


the Englishto flirt, which since the 18th century has meant "to court", represents either the old 


verb fleureter (16th century, "to fly from flower to flower"), or the expression conter fleurette (to 
exchange gallant remarks", 17th century), which the English language would have adapted and 
returned to us. This would be a perfect, charming exchange, worthy of being placed as an 
exergue to this book. But the verb to flirt has been around since the 16th century, first in the 
sense of "to move briskly", then "to banter", and finally "to court". The French verb fleureter, on 
the other hand, only took on the meaning of "to court" at the end of the 19th century (perhaps 
even under the influence of to flirt). At the very most, the 17th-century locution conter fleurette 
helped the verb to flirt, which had meant "to banter" since the 16th century, to acquire the 
meaning "to woo" in the 18th century. The original meaning of the English noun flirt is "sudden 
movement"; the verb to flirt originally meant "to stir": both seem to be of onomatopoeic origin 
(like to flick, to flip, etc.) and do not come from French. Pity... 


Chapter VII 


A FRENCH-SPEAKING LABORATORY 
We saw above that English, in many ways, is a lexical museum of the 
French language. It retains old words, such 
asgrievancepledgesolacewhich continental French no longer uses; it 
retains the old meaning of a term whose semantics have evolved 
considerably: for example,cavewas used in old French to designate a 
cavern, a use retained in English. This conservatism of English is the 
primary source of the "false friends" shared by the two languages, of 
which there are so many that dictionaries exist. 
The extent of the "faux amis" phenomenon, a kind of discordial 
agreement between the two idioms, stems from a second, no less 
abundant source. In this case, it's not French that has taken an original 
semantic path, but, at first glance, the English language: the latter 
carries a meaning that is found neither in the etymon, nor in Old 
French, nor in present-day French. A transformation took place in 
England, which acted as a neological laboratory: wehave seen that the 
wordtest"pot de terre" ("earthen pot"), had taken on the meaning of 
"test" in the island, via alchemy and its tests for gold, and that it was 
re-embraced in this usage by late 19th-century French. This 
phenomenon is particularly interesting when, like the word test, it 
concerns the returns we described in the previous chapter: we can 
conclude that the French language was enriched by its English 
sojourn. 
After all,is the French language. While a few specific English uses are 
the result of an evolution specific to that language (lecture, taken from 
French in the 14 century to designate the act of reading, changed to 
the meaning of "conference" in the 1th century), most have been 
borrowed by the English language with an original meaning, 
appearing within French. However, we're not talking about the French 
of France, carefully studied by language historians, but about the 
French of England, long neglected or ignored by these historians. The 
English language has drawn abundantly on the French used by its 
bilingual speakers. 


This major fact has long gone unnoticed. Etymological dictionaries of 
the English language, for example, can be misleading, especially when 
it comes to the massive French borrowings that this language made in 
the second half of the 14th century. They note that such and such a word 
was borrowed "from Old French", without specifying that the term did 
not come from France (where it never had the meaning considered), 
but was taken from island French: long present onEnglish soil, it had 
acquired the meaning that English carries This local blend of the two 
languages has a vigor and fecundity that had not been measured, due 
to a lack of real interest in this French language that had strayed 
across the Channel and was destined to die out in the first years of 
theisth century, and above all, due to a lack of evidence. The dynamism of 
French in 13th-14th-century England has been verifiable for some 
thirty years now, thanks to research that has changed the way we look 
at this idiom. What is traditionally known as Anglo-Norman has taken 
on a new face, thanks to the online publication of a corpus of 
medieval administrative, legal, commercial and other texts (Anglo- 
Norman Hub, 2008). (Anglo-Norman Hub, Anglo-Norman Year Books 
Corpus, Parliament Rolls of Medieval England), which complement the 
literary texts already available; thanks to the editing and online 
publication of a valuable Anglo-Norman Dictionary; thanks, finally, to 
the exploitation of these documents and their language by excellent 
researchers (Professors Rothwell, Trotter, Short, etc.) to whom we are 
indebted. It is this English French, distinct from the continental 
variety (from which it was cut off after what the English call "the loss 
of Normandy" in 1204), alive and well, autonomous and creative, that 
has enhanced the English language. This enrichment by local French is 
impressive: half of all English borrowings from the French language 
took place between 1260 and 1400, with a peak in the last quarter of 
the 14th century.William Rothwell doesn't speak of "borrowing", but 
ofmerger ("fusion") of the two languages. We wouldn't be wrong: the 
English verb to merge comes from the insular legal French merger 
(unknown on the continent), well attested in the sense of "to 
incorporate (into a law, a contract)", copied from the Latin mergere, "to 
plunge". 


Innovative French 


The robust neology of medieval French in England (we'll call it Anglo- 
French from now on) is worthy of examples; we've chosen the most 


revealing ones. 
Administration and law 


This is the major area of French neology, then of English borrowing. 
In 13th. and 14th-century England, French was the language of power, 
administration and justice: it adapted to this function as an official 
idiom. English words bear witness to this. 

Abet" instigation". The Old French word abet (from Francique betan, 
"ruse") was used on the Continent to refer to cunning and fraud. It is 
attested in England in this usage as early as the end of the 12th century; 
but at the beginning of the 14th century, it took on the legal meaning of 
"instigation to commit a misdemeanor or crime", with this meaning 
passing into English in the 14th century. 


Avoid(verb), "to cancel", then "to avoid". The Anglo-French avoider, 
derived (with a change of prefix) from the A. fr. esvuidier, derived 
from vuide (empty), first had the meaning of "to empty". In 14th- 
century legal usage, it took on the meaning of "to cancel a provision", 
a meaning that passed into English. 

Bachelor'bachelor". The Old French bachelier (from Latin baccalaris of 
uncertain origin) designated a young nobleman who was not yet a 
knight, without any reference to marriage; from the 13th century, it took 
on the Anglo-French meaning of "bachelor", which passed into English 
in the 14th century (first used by Chaucer). 

Country"pays natal". Old French and then modern French contrée 
(from Low Latin contrata (regio), "country opposite") refers to a stretch 
of land. In 13th-century England, the term took on the additional, 
well-attested meaning of "native country", which was transferred to 
English in the following century. 

Customs"douane". Old French custume (from Latin consuetudinem, 
"habit"), which denoted the usual way of acting, had a legal use in 


medieval northern France, a country of customary law; it took on the 
meaning of "regular fee", then of tax (the custumerie wasthe place 
where the tax was paid). In insular French (4th century), this usage 
became specializedto mean "duty usually paid at the entrance to a 
town or country", then, by metonymy, "place where this duty is paid". 
This plural usage passed into English (14th century). French coutume 
has lost this fiscal meaning. 

Fee"remuneration". Anglo-French fee originally had the meaning of 
"fief'; it was derived from A. fr. feu, a variant of fief (from medieval 
Latin feodum). In legal usage, in the 14th century it took on the meaning 
of "payment due for a possession", then "for a service". A text from 
1372 reads: "(Ils) demourront en leurs offices par prenant et les gages 
et feez acoustumez." Word and meaning adopted by English (14th 
century). 

Impeach(verb), "to charge with treason". The Old French empeschier 
(fr. m. empécher; from a Low Latin impedicare, "to ensnare") acquired 
the meaning "to accuse of treason" in 14th-century legal Anglo-French. 
English jurists, working in French, adapted the verb empeschier to their 
professional needs; switching to English in the following century, they 
formed to impeach on this empeschier. Hence the deverbal impeachment, 
"impeachment procedure". 

Purchase(verb), "to buy". The Old French pourchacier, "to try to 
acquire'(intensive ofchacier, fr. m. chasser), took on the meaning of "to 
buy" in Anglo-French (only) from the middle of the 12th century: at the 
end of the 13th century, British jurists distinguished between land acquired 
by inheritance and by purchaz, "purchase". In the following century, 
this meaning was transferred to English, where the concrete verb to 
buy, of Saxon origin, and the more abstract to purchase were introduced. 
Rape'rape". From the Latin rapere, "to seize" (which also gave ravir), 
Anglo-French formed the legal verb raper, "to take away a woman", 
then "to rape", from which it derived the deverbal rape, "rape". An 
English law of 1292 defines it as "felonie de homme de violence fete 
au cors de femme". The term was adopted by the English language in 
the isth century. 

Rental'rental price". The Anglo-French derivation of rente (1334) 


isrental, "montant d'une location", which immediately passed into 
English. 

Size'taille". The French a. fr. assise (derived from the verb asseoir) 
denoted a tax (calculated according to its base); it gave by apheresis 
the Anglo-French sise, with the same meaning. In the 13tn century, sise 
took on the meaning of "ordinance requiring the payment of a tax", a 
meaning passed on to English which, from the 14th century, gavesizethe 
derived meaning of "fixed quantity of food", then of "dimension, size" 
in general. Assises and sizes are therefore cousins. 


We could also have commented on the English legal terms assault, 
battery, suit, to try, void and so on. As Willliam Rothwell points out, it 
is not Old English, not Continental French, but Anglo-French that 
provides the key to the English legal language. 

Many other areas are also concerned. 

Architecture 


When it comes to construction, three faux amis are spectacular; they're 
the result of an evolution specific to French on the island. Did the 
latter feel the need to name an underground dungeon, a miserable 
attic, a ditch dug in a field? 

Dungeon"underground dungeon". Old French, then modern French 
donjon (from late Latin dominionem, from dominus, "master") refers to 
the master tower of a fortified castle. In Anglo-French, the word came 
to mean "prison", then (late 13th century) "underground dungeon"; one 
text reads "li roy descendit en un bas dongoun". This Anglo-French use 
of the word to designate an underground prison was translated into 
English in the 14in century. 

Garret'garret". Old French garite (fr. m. guérite; deverbal of garir,"to 
protect") designated a small fortified construction, then, from the14tn 
century, a sentry's shelter. In Anglo-French, the term took on the 
meaning of "turret", then in the 14th centuy that of "(poor) garret", 
borrowed from English at the same time. 

Moat"ditch". Old French mote (fr. m. motte; from Low Latin mutta) 
meant a mound, then a small piece of earth or butter. Via the lump of 


earth, Anglo-French used mote to refer to peat, then to peat bog, and 
finally to a ditch dug in the ground. This is the English usage, which 
borrowed the term and meaning in the 14th century. 

Food 


Grape'grape". The Old French grape (from a Frankish krappa, "hook"), 
meaning an assemblage of fruits, was used in Anglo-French, by 
metonymy, to designate the fruit of the vine itself. The semantic 
change came early, attested as early as the 12th century; a psalter reads 
"le sanc de grape beust tres cler", which translates the Latin "et 
sanguinem uvae biberet meracissimum". The term and its meaning 
were transferred to English in the following century. 


WA 


Grocery"épicerie". From the adjective gros, Anglo-French formed the 
noun grocerie (not attested on the continent), first in the sense of 
"wholesale merchant", then "grocery storedetail". A text from 1393 
reads: "poivre, gingevre, canelle et autres merchandises degrocerie". By 
the time English borrowed the term and meaning in the 15th century, 
grocerie had been commonplace in French commerce for over a 
century. 

Prune"prune". Old French prune (from Latin pruna), "fruit of the plum 
tree", has taken on the specific meaning of "dried prune, pruneau" in 
Anglo-French. We know that prunes were first dried in the Agen 
region as early as the i2t century; English traders, speaking French, 
obviously reserved the word prune for this preparation. The term was 
borrowed in the 14th century by the English language (which uses the 
Saxon plumb for fresh fruit). SeeRaisin. 

Raisin'raisin". Old French raisin (from medieval Latin racimus, "fruit of 
the vine") took on the specific meaning of "raisin" in Anglo-French (13th 
century) and at the same time passed into English. The evolution 


parallels that ofprune. 
Transport 


Any traveler arriving at an international station or airport will see the 
"Departures" and "Arrivals" signs, and will suspect that these terms have 
something to do with the French words départs and arrivées. But what's 
the connection? These English words have indeed been borrowed 


frommedieval Frenchterms(départures and arrivailles); but the latter, 
unknown to continental French, were made on British soil. 
Arrival'arrival". On the model of retrouvailles, semailles, etc., Anglo- 
French formed the derivative arrivailles: we read in a memoir of 1344 
"a mon arryvaill jeo trovay la terre en tiel trouble’. Chaucer, who 
gives the first attestation of English arrival, borrowed it from London 
French, i.e. from his French. 

Departure"departure". Using the suffix -ure, usually used to designate 
an act (faisure, "act of doing", escripure, "act of writing"), Anglo-French 
formed the derivative departure ("act of leaving"): a text from 1469 
reads "un departure en despite de court". It passed into English as early 
as the isth century. 

JourneyIn ancient and modern French, journée (derived from jour) 
refers to the duration of a day. By metonymy, the term took on the 
Anglo-French meanings of "work done in a day" and "journey made in 
a day", then "voyage"; we read in a text from 1136 "II n'est pas loinz de 
la cuntree; maint hom fait greindre [plus grande] jurnee." This usage, 
unknown in continental French (the examples given in Old French 
dictionaries come from texts written in England), passed into English 
in the 14th century. 


Parcel"packet". In Old French, and later in Anglo-French, parcelle 
(from Latin particella, "small part") referred to a portion of land and to 
the part of a detailed account of receipts and expenses. From this 
latter meaning, Anglo-French alone, in the 14th century, developed the use 
of "part of a consignment", hence "packet": an official instruction asks 
customs officers to inspect "totes les parceles rescus par tuz les portz". 
Borrowed in the 17th century from English, which also retains the legal 
use of parcel in the sense of "portion of land". 

Travel"voyage". The Old French word travail, a deverbal of travailler 
(from Low Latin tripaliare, "to torture with a tripalium, an instrument 
of torture"), meant suffering and pain; it became specialized in the istn 
century AS a Competitor of labeur. At the same time, travail took on the 
meaning of "journey" in Anglo-French; in a text from 1261, we read 


"cez pleez sount pledez aillours loyns du roy, dount les poverez mult 
sount grevés de travaille et despensez" [this trial is held far from the 
king, which increases travel and expenses for the poor]. Fourteenth- 
century English borrowed it in the formtravelin a usage unknown to 
continental French. 

In doing so, Anglo-French has produced some strange false friends: a 
traveller is not necessarilya worker; a jorney can last several days... 
Objects and techniques 


Clock"clock". Old Norman cloque, a regional variant of Old French 
cloche (from Low Latin clocca), was used to describe a percussion 
instrument used for religious purposes, in particular to strike the 
hours. The arrival in England, from 1370 onwards, of the first 
mechanical clocks, without a dial, which gave the time by means of a 
sound signal (clochette), brought about a semantic change: the Anglo- 
French cloque designated by metonymy the clock itself (meaning 
unknown on the Continent). A text from 1378 reads "entour le vitme 
heure del clok": this is the origin of the English o'clock (formerly of 
clock) and the meaning (clockmaker) of the word clock. 

Coin"coin". The Old French coin (from Latin cuneus, "object used to 
split wood", then "imprint used to mint coins") retained the Latin 
meaning, before taking on the meaning of "triangle" (street corner). By 
metonymy, Anglo-French derived the meaning "coinage stamp" 
(unknown in continental French) from the usage "cachet pour frapper 
la monnaie": a legal text from 1314 reads "user & coigner de fals 
coignes".word and meaningwere borrowedEnglish in theian century 
(first attested by Chaucer). 

Joiner". From the verb joindre ("to join, especially wood"), Anglo- 
French formed the noun joignour (unknown in continental French), 
referring to a skilled joiner; a text from 1372 reads "mestre Robert 
joynour de Londres qui ad fait un autier [altar] jouxte la tombe de 
nostre dite compaigne". In the 14th century, Joignour gave rise to the English 
word joiner, with this meaning. For ordinary joinery, English uses 
carpenter, borrowed from the old Norman carpentier (fr. charpentier). 
These technical terms are very instructive. The English 


wordclockshows that Anglo-French was able to innovate, to designate 
a new technique, the mechanical domestic clock with a sound signal. 
With the termscarpenterandjoinerwe can distinguish between an early 
borrowing from continental French (in this case Norman), and a later, 
insular creation within Anglo-French, designed to name a new craft. 
Importation was followed by active neology. 


The fabulous destiny of French in England 


Most of these lexical innovations date from the 14th century, and were adopted 
by English at the same time; Geoffrey Chaucer, notably in his 
Canterbury Tales (1387-1400), provides numerous early attestations. 
Nor has it escaped our attention that this is a paradox, at least 
according to the conventional history of French in England outlined 
above. The end of the 14th century marked a decline. Introduced by 
William the Conqueror's army in 1066, it was the mother tongue of 
the aristocracy (political, religious, landed), the second language of 
the people and the official language of the state (the first three aspects 
diminishing, the others increasing) until the end of the 14th century, when 
it gave up these functions to English. This long contact between the 
two languages is supposed to explain the extent of French influence; it 
says nothing, however, of the paradoxical chronology of this 
influence, nor of its late flowering. The whole question needs to be 
addressed afresh. 

This Anglo-French language of the 13th and 14th centuries has long been 
neglected. For lack of published documents, as we said, and also for 
lack of attention.we know of the history of the Frenchwas established, 
for the most part, by great scholars at the end ofism century. Like 
Ferdinand Brunot, they combined immense knowledge with 
progressive ideas and a patriotism fortified by the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and their support for the young Republic. We owe Brunot a 
monumental Histoire de la langue francaise (History of the French 
language), the first recordings of dialect languages, the influence of the 
Alliance francaise, projects for orthographic reform, etc. His work is 
admirable, his action tireless. But what did he have to say about 
French in England? Almost nothing: in Volume 1 (Middle Ages) of his 
Histoire, he included it in the chapter entitled "French abroad" (Orient, 
Greece, England, Italy, Germany, Netherlands), recounting what he 
considered to be the most fruitful incursion of the French language 
beyond its borders. But was French in England "abroad"? Historically 
and politically, of course not; nor linguistically: it never occurred to 
Brunot to make it one of the living varieties of the French language. 


Had he done so, moreover, his mental categories would have 
malfunctioned. A Vosgien attached to his land, but a Jacobin by 
conviction, Ferdinand Brunot set out to safeguard, by archiving, 
dialects whose retreat in the face of the French of the Nation (with its 
Parisian standards) seemed to him ineluctable, not to say explicable: 
there was something of Abbé Grégoire in him. The fact that Normand 
had spent some time on holiday across the Channel, under the name 
of Anglo-Normand, seemed to him properly peripheral. 

The history of the language bequeathed to us by the great Masters was 
all the more France-centric as it was not short of arguments, excerpts 
from texts tirelessly repeated from textbook to textbook, to annihilate 
this French from across the Channel. The French have a habit of 
making fun of non-hexagonal varieties, a habit that dates back to the 
Middle Ages. In theRoman de Renard, the goupil, who inadvertently 
falls into a dyer's (yellow) bath, pretends to be a British juggler; his 
French is comic gibberish (which multiplies the verb foutre): 


Ce fout si sol, tout fout portez 
Et tot fout je desfigurez 


("If I was here alone, they'd take me away and smash my face in") 

These oft-quoted verses reflect parodic exaggeration rather than 
common usage, which, while not following the Parisian norm, must 
not have been abhorrent. That a lesser-quality regional French was 
used across the Channel was self-evident. Guernes de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence (north of Paris), who wrote a Life of Thomas Becket in 
Canterbury around 1175, proudly proclaimed: 


Mis languages est bons, car en France fui nez. 


("My language is good because I was born in France") 

Indigenous speakers, for their part, are aware of their marginality; but 
do they use a mediocre language, unworthy of the status of dialect? 
The Sorbonne of the thira Republic had a nostalgic fondness for Picard, 
Norman, Champenois and Morvandiau, while classifying Anglo- 
Norman as an anomaly. Like a definitive condemnation, language 
historians have endlessly recounted the initial confession of this nun 
from Barking Abbey who, around 1170 (just a century after the 
Conquest), translated a Life of Edward the Confessor from Latin: 


Un faus franceis sai d'Angleterre 


However, they neglect to quote the passage, which is striking for its 
grammatical technicality and its perception of the differences between 
Latin and French; we translate it: 


"If I don't keep the order of the words, and if I don't render a part of speech by the same one, 
certainly I shouldn't be blamed for it, because I absolutely can't do it. What is nominative in 
Latin I will render by an accusative in French. I know a false French from England 


(understand: I practice a second-hand Anglo-French), because I didn't acquire it elsewhere." 
They forget that here we have the topos of humility commonly 
adopted by medieval translators at the opening of their work. They 
haven't leafed through this Life of Edward the Confessor, which the 
scholarly editor notes is writtenin excellent French, comparable to 
what was being produced on the continent at What they don't know is 
that the Royal Abbey of Barking, near London (in the heart of the 
French-speaking world), was one of the most prestigious convents in 
England, and that studies there were brilliant. The nun entrusted with 
the translation of such an important text (a life of Edward the 
Confessor) was undoubtedly one of the best experts, perfectly 
trilingual (English, Latin, French). She proved to be an excellent 
translator, an elegant French-language writer and, admittedly, a little 
coquettish, but we'll forgive her false modesty. As Chaucer 
humorously put it: in England, French is the language of Stratford- 
atte-Bow (east London), not Paris. In fact, so what? 

The indifference at best, the contempt in fact, that the history of 
language has shown towards insular French also has to do with the 
nature of the discipline. For Ferdinand Brunot, not without some 
provocation, French is "the Latin spoken today in the Paris region"; he 
thus represents the fluid continuity, passing from one generation to 
the next, of a word that is continuous in its evolution. For historical 
linguistics, which flourished for over a century, a language is first and 
foremost a system of sounds, whose evolution can be scientifically 
established. Thus, the sounds of Latin, following specific but regular 
evolutions, became those of French, Italian, Spanish and so on. This 
explains the genesis of the "Romance" languages.The favorgiven to the 
oral practice of the mother tongue was the price to pay for grasping 
the evolution of languages; the written word served as indirect 


evidence of phonetic changes; the language learned at school was out 
of the picture In this light, what can we make of English French? Not 
much: Norman (that is, in Brunotian terms, "the Latin spoken in the 
Middle Ages between Coutances, Lisieux and Dieppe") had been 
transferred by boat, passed on (less and less well) within the family 
for a few generations, then abandoned. The fact that, as a second 
language, it had been the idiom of administration, business and law 
for at least two centuries was irrelevant. Anglo-French was the by- 
product of a periphery. It was understandable that it should fascinate 
(British) Anglo-Norman specialists, who were kindly invited to the 
Sorbonne to demonstrate their hobby; but the history of true French 
was played out elsewhere. 

The fortunes of French in England call for a change of perspective; in 
our view, it justifies the attempts made over the last thirty years, since 
the rise of sociolinguistics, to think differently about historical 
linguistics. In particular, by taking into account the social practice of 
languages, their interaction (within plurilingualism), the importance 
of norms and the value of the written word. We're no longer just 
studying the evolution of a phonic system, but of uses, representations 
and strategies.Anglo-Norman, that avatar of a French dialect that had 
strayed across the Channel, could have been the subjecta phonetic 
study; Anglo-French (a learned language), the successor to Anglo- 
Norman, requires a sociolinguistic approach All the more so as British 
specialists in island French have just burned their bridges. In 1953, 
the eminent specialist Dominica Legge wrote that by the end of the12tn 
century "Most people, even the poorest, were bilingual". Ian Short has 
since shown, with good reason, that while Anglo-Norman was 
understood by part of the population, it was only spoken by the 
(Norman) aristocracy, and then only until the end of the 12th century: 
French, originating from France and organically linked to it, was the 
vernacular language of the island for only a minority, and for less than 
a century and a half. It was succeeded, for two centuries, by what we 
call Anglo-French. The difference is not insignificant. Because Anglo- 
French was more widely practiced (commerce, justice, administration, 
religion, etc.), it was much more likely to fertilize the English 


language, which was a language of craft and culture, an idiom of the 
written word. 

The influence of a second language and the value of the written word 
are new concepts in historical linguistics; they are crucial to 
understanding the profound francization of the English language.That 
French was, in medieval England, a language of culture and 
profession, the true competitor of Latin, is obviouswhen we take up 
the question without prejudice. Here are two proofs.French-language 
literature enjoyed a singular lustre in this England; it could be said 
that French literature in the12th century was a British specialty. It's a fact 
that before Chrétien de Troyes (at the very end of the century), the 
majority of twelfth-century works were produced on the island, 
whether in the fields of historiography (Wace's Roman de Brut, 
Geoffroi Gaimar's Estoire des Engleis), science (Comput, Bestiaire et 
Lapidaire by Philippe de Thaon), law (Lei Willelme), philosophy (le 
Roman de Philosophie by Simon de Freine), religion (Voyage de saint 
Brendan by Benedeit, Jeu d'Adam, Li Quatre Livre des Reis), fiction 
(Fables et Lais by Marie de France, Tristan by Thomas). Christopher 
Lucken recently pointed out that of the 25  twelfth-century 
manuscripts we have, 19 (or 80%) are of Anglo-Norman origin. How 
could Ferdinand Brunot and his colleagues have considered insular 
French to be a mediocre language? They probably mourned Alsace 
and Lorraine too much to accept the idea that French literature was 
born "abroad"... With Professor Lucken, we'll see in these works the 
first literary variety known to French, which is no mean feat. In 
addition, Philippe de Thaon's Comput contains the first attestation of 
the word franceis to designate our language (until then, we used 
romanz, i.e. "derived from Latin").So it was in England that French was 
considered modern,exploiting its literary potential and robbing Latin, 
in its favor, of the status and prestige of the written word 

The second proof of the value of Anglo-French came later. From the 
13th Century onwards, French, no longer anyone's mother tongue, 
became a modern and convenient idiom in England, the vehicle of the 
written word for all activities requiring minutes, registers and files. An 
appointment, a fortune in land or money, the fulfillment of a contract, 


freedom if not life, can all depend on mastery of the language; it is 
therefore important to use it, to know how to do it, and first to learn 
it. It was in England, at the end of the century, that two innovations 
with a promising future appeared: the teaching of French and the 
publication of textbooks. Gautier de Bibbesworth wrote his Tretiz, an 
educational "bestseller" designed to teach English landowners the 
French vocabulary they needed for their activities (names of animals, 
birds, trees and flowers, architecture, brewing, etc.): it was the first 
manual of French lexicology. This was followed, in the early 14th century, 
by a Tractatus Orthographiae and an Orthographia Gallica, the first 
spelling treatises, then Manieres de Langage, the first conversation 
manuals, and, around 1400, John Barton'sDonait francois, the first 
genuine French grammar, which anticipated continental thinking and 
publications by more than a century.The Anglo-French language was 
so valuable that the teaching of "French as a foreign language" and 
grammar were invented for its benefit... French literature and the 
study of the languagewere born on the other side of the Channel. We'd 
like to add another invention: the notion of "good usage", or more 
precisely, the idea of its existence. In England, it was known that the 
"best" French was spoken by native French speakers; without wishing 
to compete, attempts were made to teach correct French, capable of 
performing its communicative, memorial and even _ illustrious 
functions. We know that, since Maurice Grevisse's triumph over a 
feeling of insecurity, Belgian grammarians have been the best experts 
on the French language; in theisth century, Englishmen were the first 
Belgian grammarians. 

What is this precious Anglo-French? Nothing other than the idiom 
that, in 13, and 14m century England, enabled economic and social 
success, thought and faith, archiving and memory, and _ the 
administration of people and property. Internally, it provided a means 
of communication for the elite of a nation whose mother tongue was 
highly dialectalized; externally, given the European prestige of the 
French language, it tied England to the continent. Within this 
trilingualism, Anglo-French plays a middle role, between English, the 
mother tongue and dialect of everyday life, and Latin, the fixed 


vehicle of official and memorable writing. Anglo-French is a modern, 
flexible and practical Latin, indispensable because it's alive and 
modernizing. In fact, it has everything in common with Anglo- 
Norman: 

1066-1260: Anglo-Norman.Vertical functioning: mother tongue 
ofaristocracy, second language or only understood by the common 
people (in its upper strata) It is the result of a process of colonization. 
As a transplanted dialect, on the one hand it is conservative, providing 
the "museum" dimension of French that English offers; on the other, it 
can be described by traditional historical linguistics. English has 
borrowed around a thousand terms from it, in a wide range of fields 
(religion, court, literature). Warand peace. 

1260-1400: Anglo-French. Horizontal functioning: it is the elites' tool 
of communication, culture and thought. It is not the result of 
colonization, but of an assumed functional trilingualism; in this 
respect, it is part of a sociolinguistic approach. It's a second language, 
in general practical use. This is evidenced, on the one hand, by the 
scale of its contribution to English (over nine thousand words, with a 
peak in the last quarter of the 14th century), in the most varied fields: 
clothing, social life, trades, food, medicine, etc.; and, on the other, by 
the fact that it is not conservative, but actively neological where 
necessary (it provides the "false friends" aspect of the English 
language); it is a laboratory. Arrivals and departures. 

Active Anglo-French neology explains the paradox of the 14th century: it 
was during this late period that French most amply fertilized the 
English language.Anglo-French was notan almost extinct dialect, as 
was long thought, but a language that offered English the lexicon of 
its modernity; an idiom that innovated by creating new terms, 
changing semantics and copying Latin 

This is the moment to say a word about the latter process. Historians 
of the English language date the first borrowings of English from Latin 
to the second half of the 14th century; they note that the movement 
accelerated during the Renaissance and then the Classical period, 
endowing English with thousands of words of Latin origin, some of 
them retaining their primitive spelling: to abort, accurate, addict, 


alumnus, antenna, apparatus, appendix, aqueduct, area, aroma, etc. 
These Latinisms, combined with French-derived vocabulary, make 
English a predominantly "Romance" language. Together with French- 
derived words, these Latinisms make English a predominantly 
"Romance" language. 

Let's return to the Latin borrowings of the 14th century. Among the most 
frequently cited: to ascend, cause, client, to commend, to commit, 
contempt, conviction, credence, desk, to expel, formal, to induce, 
legitimate, major, necessary, to promote, psalm, substitute. Were these 
English words, many of which sound French, really borrowed from the 
Latin language? The information we now have on Anglo-French, 
thanks in particular to the Anglo-Norman Dictionary, invites us to 
revisit this question. 

First of all, let's eliminate terms that have been attested in island 
French for a long time: ascendre, cause, commendre (variantof 
commander), maiur, necessarie, psalme exist since the 12th century; they 
obviously passed into English in the in. The same is true 
ofdesk"desk", attested in the 13th century in an island lexicon, where it 
glosses pulpita, "desk". It was copied from the Latin discus, "tray", and 
there's every reason to believe that in the following century it gave 
rise to the English word desk, with the same meaning. We don't 
consider these words to have been borrowed directly from Latin; they 
came from French. 

We'll do the same for the others. These are legal terms that legal 
Anglo-French copied from Latin at a date prior to the appearance of 
the term in English (often, as usual, from Chaucer); a borrowing of 
legal English from legal French is obvious. Thus, in insular French, at 
the beginning of the 14th century : client (in the sense of a lawyer's client; 
Latin cliens), contempt (in the sense of contempt of court; Latin 
contemptus), conviction (Latin convictio), credence (letters of credence; 
Latin credentia), expeler (in the sense of expel; latin expellere), formel/ 
formal (in the sense of conforming; latin formalis), inducer (in the sense 
of conferring property; latin inducere), légitimer (a bastard; latin 
legitimare), substitut (of a procurator; latin sustitutus). The most 
interesting is the verb commettre, attested since the 12th century in the 


sense of "to do a blameworthy act"; at the beginning of the 14th century, 
drawing on its Latin etymon committere, "to entrust",it takes on the 
meaning of "to charge, to designate": these are the uses of the 
Englishtocommit. We can see how English jurists, working in French, 
used Latin to acquire a terminology that they retained when they 
switched to English. And they did so early on: the words client, 
conviction and substitut are attested in Anglo-French long before they 
are found on the continent. The dynamism of island French is matched 
by its remarkable precocity. It will force us to correct many of the 
dates of a term's appearance in French, including in the monumental 
Dictionnaire historique de la langue francaise by the late Alain Rey... 

At the time when the English language was being equipped, it drew on 
Anglo-French, which had been able to provide itself with technical 
terms, in particular through Latin calques. From the following century 
onwards, as the use of French as a second language died out, English 
completed its equipment by direct recourse to Latin. 

It's clear, then, that it was between 1260 and 1400 that English was 
truly nourished and formed from French; and that it became French 
when island French became British. In other words, when, as a 
working and communication tool, it met the intellectual, 
administrative and economic needs of English society.Several 
generations have thus moved continuously from their mother tongue, 
English, to a learned professional idiom, fromcolloquial speech to the 
language of work The lexical transmutation of English that then takes 
place is the result of long contact, of the exact osmosis of these two 
idioms; but more than that, it is a transfer of legitimacy. The English 
language gradually changed its status, taking over the functionalities 
of French, disputing its credit and claiming its lexicon for itself. After 
1400, it conquered the positions it had occupied: official language, 
professional idiom, then international vehicle; English owes its 
emancipation to French. 

In England, the "colonial" French of the Norman conquest, imposed 
and arrogant, was succeeded after 1260 by French as a second and 
chosen idiom, a tool of culture and work, a factor in the development 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Vertical bilingualism was replaced by horizontal 


dialogism, with French accompanying and promoting the mother 
tongue. Such a history is well known; it's called Francophonie. 

For Léopold Sédar Senghor, French, "found in the debris of 
colonialism", could be an instrument of progress; he saw the 
Francophonie as a space for exchange, cultural plurality and mutual 
enrichment. This Francophonie of dialogue is an idea for the future. 
We now know that long before Senghor, Bourguiba and Diori, long 
before African independence and the first summits of heads of state, 
the Francophonie was invented, tested and successfully practiced in 
England. In the 1300s... 


Conviction 
The French can be proud of their long stay in England, between 1066 
and 1400. It developed the Anglo-Saxon language, giving it the 
lexicon of its modernity and influence. English as an international 
idiom is essentially French: the fortune of the English language is one 
of its finest achievements. 
At the same time, French on the islands has increased in number, 
renewing its lexicon faster and better than its continental variant: the 
innumerable faux amis and pendular anglicisms bear witness to this. 
The island's dynamism has multiplied its inventions: literature, 
professional writing, language teaching, grammar, francophony. On 
the other side of the Channel, French experienced one of its most 
fertile periods. 
It's not without sorrow that we observe that, in order to win market 
share and hearts, international English is being simplified. Global 
English is deliberately basic, utilitarian jargon with impoverished 
syntax and a minimal lexicon. Inthis unfortunate "desperanto, French 
speakers recognize nothing of their own language, and have every 
reason to refuse its use. What's more, why should we resign ourselves 
to this poverty when automatic translation, which is making dizzying 
progress, will soon enable us to express ourselves in our own language 
with ease and precision, and make ourselves understood? The near 
future belongs to languages. 
The world's multilingualism, a dialogue of languages and cultures, is a 
source of richness, and French plays its full part in it, holding its own, 
safeguarding its differences and preserving its values. Seven centuries 
ago, it accompanied the rise of the English language; today, the 


French-speaking world values multiple companionships. It's up to us 
to ensure that the French language continues to serve the world and 
its diversity for many years to come. 
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Abet 153 
Able 62 
Ace 140 
Amount 81 
Apostle 60 
Apparel 66 
Apron 35 
Arrival 160 
Arson 27 
Attire 64 
Attorney 27 
Aunt 60, 81, 105 


Avoid 154 


Bachelor 154 
Bacon 59, 117 
Bar 129 
Bargain 30 
Basket 84 
Blanket 35 
Blue-jean 143 
Boots 143 
Briar 80 
Browse 95 


Budget 116 


Commented word index 


Burglar 27, 105 
Butcher 72 


Butler 60, 80, 105 


Cabbage 86, 106 
Cable 82 

Caddie 117 

Can 82 

Car 82, 151 
Caravan 130 
Carpenter 83, 163 
Case 83 

Cash 117 

Castle 73, 83 
Catch 87, 90, 140 
Cater 30 
Caterpillar 95 
Cattle 83, 90 
Cave 66, 150 
Flesh 35 
Challenge 118 
Charter 138 
Chase 90 
Chattel 90 
Cheer 64 
Cheque 130 
Cherry 86 


Chock 87 


Chowder 59 
Claim 27 
Claret 31 
Clock 162-163 
Closet 36, 128 
Coach 118, 140 
Coat 34, 127 
Corner 143, 162 
Commit 177 
Conceal 64 
Comfort 130 
Container 138 
Convey 79 
Corner 143 
Cottage 119 
Country 154 
Coward 39 
Coy 62, 75 
Cratch 105 
Crayfish 96 
Crown 97 

Cure 37 
Curfew 95 
Cushion 36, 86 
Customer 80 
Customize 143 


Customs 154 


Damage 60 
Dandelion 95 
Date 146 
Daunt 57 
Denim 143 
Departure 160 
Design 143 
Desk 176 
Destroy 119 
Discount 144 
Disease 37 
Dress 34, 144 
Dressing 144 


Dungeon 157 


Endeavour 95 
Escape 84 

Esquire 23, 96, 100 
Evidence 27 
Exchequer 29 


Express 139 


Faith 26, 71 
Fashion 34, 86, 142 
Fee 155 

Fence 99 

Fierce 57 

Flirter N1 


Flour 31 


Foreign 67 

Fork 85 

Friar 26, 80, 105 
Fuel 130 


Fur 62 


Gadget 119 
Gallant 67 

Gallon 84 

Gaol 84 

Garden 83-84, 135 
Garden party 135 
Garret 157 

Gay 146 

Gentry 146 
Gillyflower 96 
Gin 120 
Gingerbread 96 
Glamour 120 
Globe-trotter 135 
Gown 34 

Grape 158 
Grievance 57, 67 
Grievance 57, 150 
Grocer 30 
Grocery 158 


Guardian 90-91 


Heir 27, 79 


Helmet 72 

Huge 64 

Humor 131, 148 
Impeach 155 


Injury 67 


Jail 91 
Jeopardy 64, 95 
Jet 138 

Jet-set 147 
Jewel 35 

Joiner 163 
Joint 135, 147 
Journey 160 


Jury 28, 137 


Karting 121 
Kennel 83 


Kerchief 95 


Label 144 
Launch 81 
Leasing 144 
Leisure 86 
Lodge 72 


Lure 80 


Mail 121 
Majority 136 


Management 144 


Market 85 
Match 105 
Mattress 61 
Mend 99 
Mess 121 
Mischief 65 
Moat 158 
Motion 137 


Mushroom 32, 86, 94 


Navy 25 
Nice 59 
Noise 68 


Noun 81, 105 


Nurse 122 


Oil 32, 130 


Pamphlet 137 
Panel 73, 122 
Pantry 36 
Paramount 65 
Parcel 161 

Parish 26 
Parliament 137 
Parliament 24, 137 
Parrot 80 

Partner 131 


Patch 106, 122 


Paw 65 

Peace 25-26, 174 
Pedigree 122 
Penalty 141 

Pencil 74 
Penthouse 123 
People 147 
Petition 137 

Petty 95 
Pickpocket 85, 131 
Pillar 80 

Pioneer 131 

Picnic 132 

Plate 32 

Pledge 28, 72, 92, 150 
Plenty 53 

Pocket 85, 131 
Pony 132 

Pony 132 

Pool 123 

Poor 24 

Porridge 32, 94, 115 
Poster (name) 145 
Poster (verb) 145 
Poultry 65 
Practice 141 
Praise 61 


Prey 79 


Proud 68 
Plum 159 
Punch 141 


Purchase 155 


Rabbit 38 
Racket 129 

Rail 140 

Grape 159 
Ranch 123 
Random 62, 145 
Randomize 62, 145 
Ranger 123-124 
Raout 148 

Rape 156 
Rascal 39 

Rave 124 
Ravenous 62 
Receive 79 
Record 114, 132 
Redeem 57 
Regard 91 
Relief 68 
Remember 62 
Rent 68 

Rental 156 
Resort 148 


Revel 63 


Reward 89, 91 
Rifle 124 

Riot 59 

Roast beef 33, 116 
Rob 63 

Roller 141 

Round 81, 136 
Rule 25, 60 


Rush 124 


Scaffold 100 

Scale 69, 100, 104 
Scallop 68, 100 
Scar 101 

Scarf 101 

Scarlet 101 

Scorn 101 
Scoundrel 39 
Scout 125 

Screen 102 
Scroller 126 
Search 61 

Sex shop 132, 135 
Shop 30, 100, 126, 132, 143 
Shopping 126 

Size 156 

Skate 141 


Slander 28 


Slash 145 
Slate 102 

Slice 102 
Solace 65, 150 
Soldier 63 
Spell 102 
Spine 102 
Spleen 126 
Spoiler 146 
Sport 140-142 
Spy 102 
Square 80, 100 
Squash 142 
Squatter 127 
Squire 96, 100 
Squirrel 38 
Stable 69, 102, 133 
Stage 103 
Standard 133 
Service station 135 
Stay 103 
Stencil 133 
Stew 33, 103 
Store 30 

Story 36 

Stout 33, 64 
Strain 103 


Stress 127 


Strife 57 

Study 37 

Stuff 69 
Summon 63 
Surgeon 37 
Surprise part 135 


Suspense 133 


Target 63 

Task 85 

Taste 33 

Tennis 128, 140 
Test 133, 151 
Ticket 134 

Title 61 

Toast 33, 117 
To mince 32 

To strive 65 
Tourist 134 
Towel 36 
Traffic 140 
Trail 142 
Training 142 
Travel 161 
Traveller's check 135 
Trench coat 127 
Trial 70 


Trolley 134-135 


Tunnel 140 


Vanguard 99 
Veal 74 

Veil 79 

Venture 99, 135 
Verdict 137 
Very 53 

Vessel 74 
Villain 24 
Vintage 95, 128 
Volleyball 142 
Vote 138 


Voucher 112-114 


Wage 88 

Wait 26, 88 

War 25, 174 

Ward 88, 91 
Warden 88, 90-91 
Wardrobe 88 
Warrant 88, 90 
Waste 88 
Water-closet 36, 128 


Wicket 89 
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Bernard Cerquiglini 
The English language 
does not exist 


It's mispronounced French 

As the official and common language of medieval England for 
several centuries, French provided English with an immense and 
above all crucial vocabulary. Crossing the Channel with William the 
Conqueror, It gave English the lexicon of its modernity. It's thanks 
to the French words of commerce and law, culture and thought, 
that English, this island language, has become an international 
idiom. 

The “anglicisms" that our language borrows bear witness to this. 
From challenge to vintage, from rave to glamour, after patch, 
tennis or standard, old French words, which have equipped English, 
are coming back in a new use; it would be appropriate to 
reappropriate them, at least by pronouncing them in the French 
way. With erudition and humor, Bernard Cerquiglini adds the 
English language to the universal heritage of the French-speaking 
world. 
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